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There is power in teamwork 
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The entire staff of Christmas Club, A Corporation works ee 


twelve months of the year, as a powerful team, coordinating, DUE THIS WEEK‘ 
promoting and selling the value of public participation in the ant 
most efficient system of banking in the world. 

The emblem of Christmas Club, A Corporation identifies an 
organization that builds savings, builds character, and builds 
business for financial institutions. 
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a dynamic force is set into motion that generates the power to mas 

produce sound economic financial practices that lead to in- 

dividual financial security. A d ° 
Christmas Club, A Corporation invites you to join the team orporation 


and offers you the advantages of a national operation that is FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
geared to your local level. 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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HOLDING-COMPANY LEGISLATION 
Sirs: 

I helped to work 
out a bank hold- 
ing-company Dill 
three years ago, 
but it did not get 
through Congress. 
I have not studied 
the Capehart bill 
in detail, but I 
favor sound action, 
and you may be 
sure that I shall 
study his measure 





SEN. DOUGLAS 


with this attitude. 
PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
U.S. Senator from Illinois 
Washington, D.C. 
xk 
PERPETUATION PROBLEM 
Sirs: 

It has been said, and rightly so, 
that there are two sides to every 
question. It is certainly true in the 
case of the article in your July issue 
by Richard H. Bar- 
ry, “The Perpetua- 
tion Problem in 
America’s Small 
Banks”. 

This article in 
my opinion is mis- 
leading and con- 
tains statements 
which are _ con- 
trary to the facts. 

For instance, 
Mr. Barry says, not 
in these words but MR. BYERS 
in substance: “There are many more 
banks for sale than there are cash 
purchasers available.” 

Exactly the opposite is true. We 
have more than a dozen experienced 
and well-qualified prospective bank 
purchasers for every bank we can 
list. More than half of our sales are 
made to the first purchaser intro- 
duced, and on a cash basis. We are 
very definitely in need of more banks 
to sell. 

I met Mr. Barry for the first time 
while attending the Minnesota Bank- 
ers Association convention. I asked 
him to name some of the small banks 
which were being forced to liquidate 
because a purchaser could not be 
found. He named three — a national 
and two state banks, all in the Da- 
kotas. I would like to comment on 
those particular banks... 

No. 1. This is located in a town of 
more than 5,000 population. It has 
deposits in excess of $5,000,000. Capi- 
tal accounts total about 544% on the 
deposits. We have had correspon- 
dence with this bank and have re- 
peatedly solicited an opportunity to 
provide a purchaser, but without re- 
sults. 
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No. 2. This bank is located in a 
town of more than 7,000 people. It 
has assets of over $10,000,000. We 
have contacted this bank, both by 
letter and in person, soliciting an op- 
portunity to provide a purchaser, 
but have never received any encour- 
agement. Perhaps they would rather 
liquidate than pay a commission or 
finder’s fee for finding a buyer. 

No. 3. This bank is located in a 
town of more than 12,000 people and 
has assets in excess of $7,000,000. 
The owner has been trying to sell for 
several years, but in my opinion his 
price is out of line. He demands a 
substantial premium. We had this 
bank listed about two years ago and 
produced a cash buyer who offered 
to pay liquidating value, but the offer 
was refused. 

Contrary to the picture painted by 
Mr. Barry, I am certain that no 
calamity or hardship would befall 
any one of these communities if the 
banks described should go into volun- 
tary liquidation. There is another 
bank in each town. Two of the com- 
peting banks are larger than the 
banks reported to be for sale. 

However, let us assume that any 
one of these three banks went into 
voluntary liquidation; can you visua- 
lize the scramble that would take 
place with dozens of ambitious bank- 
ers and associates descending upon 
the supervising authorities, each 
seeking a charter and the right to 
organize a bank to replace the out- 
going bank? 

Perhaps Mr. Barry’s definition of 
“small bank” is different from my 
own, but unless he comes up with 
something which is more of a hard- 


ship case than those he named to me, 
that word-picture he painted of the 
little boats drifting down the river 
to their certain destruction, is only 
a myth. 

I am in full sympathy with Mr. 
Barry’s avowed objective: to make it 
less difficult for young bankers (or 
businessmen) to finance the purchase 
of a bank (or other business), but I 
am of the opinion that any program 
which is based upon even a mild dis- 
tortion of the facts cannot succeed. 

HENRY H. BYERS 


President, Bankers Service Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


xakk 


“AFTER HOURS” 
Sirs: 

I have read with keen interest the 
article on Page 26 of your May issue, 
written by the president of a Mid- 
western country bank. This article is 
entirely in line with my experience, 
as most of my life 
was spent on the 
operating side of 
a medium - sized 
national bank in 
north central Ohio. 
I always looked 
forward to the 
visits of the na- 
tional bank exami- 
ners, for almost 
without exception 
I found them to be 
courteous, well-in- 
formed, always willing to give us the 
benefit of their experience in exami- 
ning banks with like problems to ours. 

Since being on the supervisory 
side — first, as superintendent of 
banking in Ohio, serving in that capa- 
city under three governors, and now 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation — I find that the quality 

* (“Forum”’ Continued on Page 4) 
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Cover Pleture 





Don’t these lovely young 
ladies in their starched white cot- 
ton dresses and picture hats form 
a mighty cool-looking cover group 
for this hot, sticky weather? They 
put our editors in such a happy 
frame of mind, we thought we'd 
like to share it with you. 


Texas Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Dallas must have had the 
same thought when it attired its 
new Charge-It Service hostesses in 


these charming outfits for their visits to some 300 retail stores participa- 
ting in the bank’s city-wide Charge-It Service. The familiar slogan, as 
you see, was silk-screened onto the dress material. 


Getting the girls started on their work in this picture is President 
P. B. (Jack) Garrett. The hostesses are (from the left) Betty Vardell, Diana 


Lemon and Rose Albers. 
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7” over ook this danger 


is to tisk the security of your family 


A message of interest to those who would safeguard the futures of their families 


by EDWARD EAGLE BROWN, Chairman of the Board, First National Bank of Chicago 


ss DAY, it may hardly seem necessary 

to mention that debts and inherit- 
ance taxes can become a real threat to 
family security. 

‘*And yet, as a banker, I have seen this 
happen time and again. A man works 
hard for his wife and children. He looks 
ahead and plans for them with all too 
little thought for how much will go for 
taxes and other obligations. 

‘**As a result, the heirs may have to 
sacrifice choice assets. For these charges 
must be paid immediately and in cash. 

**Moreover, such liabilities are not just 


a ‘rich man’s problem’. Under present 
conditions, they affect even relatively 
small amounts that may be set aside by 
average families. 

‘‘But there is an answer—a simple, sure 
one. The right amount of life insurance, 
integrated with the other arrangements, 
can readily care for such cash demands. 

““We always urge that a competent life 
insurance agent be among those consulted 
when the original thinking is done. With 
a well-arranged program of life insur- 
ance, it becomes difficult to upset the 
family security that is planned for.” 
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HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
AGENT PREPARES TO SOLVE 


YOUR PROBLEMS 


Y CHARACTER, ability, and training, 

Northwestern Mutual agents are well 
qualified. Many have earned the designation 
of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why have such men chosen to represent 
Northwestern Mutual? This company has 
over 95 years’ experience. It is one of the 
largest in the world. It accepts applications 
only through its own agents. 

Because of its unique advantages, includ- 
ing low net cost, nearly half the new policies 
issued go to present policyholders. 

For a sound review of your security plans, 
call a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


Lhe N O RTHWE STE RN M UTUAL Life Lasurance Company 


August 1953 
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and ability of the examining staffs 
have been consistently improved, 

It ia our polley here in the FDIC 
to have our examinera well-trained 
to be courteous and considerate re- 
garding the problems which confront 
management of banks, and to give 
them the benefit of their advice, and 
then, too, the corporation extenda to 
them every facility which would 
make for better understanding and 
cooperation, 

You may tell the president of that 
Midweatern country bank, the author 
of this article, that he has my com- 
pliments for such an understanding 
and comprehensive commentary, 
While T read The Independent Banker 
consistently, IT will from now on 
wateh for the articles by this gentle 
man, 

H, 8, COOK 
Chairman, 
Vederal Deposit Insurance Corp, 
Washington, D.C, 
* 
Sirs: 

The article "After Hours” in your 
May iasue is excellent and should be 
recommended reading for all exami- 
ners and bankers, 

T am sure the article will boost 
the morale of the examiners who read 
it and will help to 
improve the atti- 
tude of bankers 
and examiners to- 
ward our work, 
We are particular. 
ly pleased with the 
statement in the 
article that most 
examiners want to 
be cooperative 
and also with the 
statement that a 
frank and forth- 
right attitude is a proper one be- 
tween the banker and the examiner, 

Proper attitudes on the part of 
examiners and bankers are most im- 
portant in helping examiners to de- 
termine the true condition of a bank, 
which should be conveyed to bank di- 
rectors and supervising authorities in 
an examination report, We fear that 
too often, loaning officers try to talk 
examiners out of adversely classify- 
ing certain loans when examiners 
have proper criticisms to make, In 
doing so, the banker is not acting 
fairly with the examiner nor with the 
bank which employs him, 

We also fear that improper atti- 
tudes on the part of examiners often 
induce bankers to give examiners 
only the minimum amount of infor- 
mation, and lead bankers to adopt 
a “let-them-find-it-I-won't-tell-them” 
attitude. 

We only hope that enough exami- 
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ners and bankers read this merito 
rious article, as we are sure that all 
who do so will benefit thereby, and 
the quality of the examiners’ work 
would be improved if the proper at- 
titudes atated in the article were 
adopted, 
MAURICE C, SPARLING 

Superintendent of Banks, 
State of California 
San Mrancisco, Calif, 

ee * 

BETTER GOVERNMENT 

Sirs! 

I was pleased over the number 
of letters you re- 
ceived from. those 
in government, in 
your July issue, 
eapecially with the 
lengthy letter 
from Senator Wil- 
lia Robertson, 

In is quite evi- 
dent that The In- 
dependent Banker 
ia read in high 
government clr 


a MR. DUBOIS 


BEN DuBOIs 
Secretary, Independent Bankers 
Assn, of America 
Sauk Centre, Minn, 
ee 
WORDS FROM WASHINGTON 
Sirs: 

I think there is one feature that 
you probably overlooked in your May 
editorial, “Better Government On The 
Hill’, and that is a matter of a con- 





solidated budget being passed by Con- 
greas, rather than a piecemeal (e- 
partmental appropriation as we “ap 
proach the problem now. 

At no time does the Congress 
realize what the total appropriations 
will be, and T think there should be a 
joint Senate and Houte appropria- 
tions research group, which is in con- 
stant study on appropriation matters 
throughout the year, their sole duty 
to advise Congress, 

As it is now, Congress does not 
have the staff, as you point out, to 
adequately gather the facta from the 
Congressional viewpoint, and so we 
are left to accept the study and re- 
commendations of those who spend 
the money, 

T am hopeful that we can agree on 
the bill which has been introduced in 
the Senate for one appropriation con- 
solidated committee, 

J, ARTHUR YOUNGER 
Rep., 0th California District 
Washington, D.C, 
* 


Sits: 

Various proposals are before the 
Congress to strengthen our service 
in this reapect and IT am confident 
that your statement will be helpful 
in securing favorable action on these 
suggestions, Additional staff mem- 
bers should be placed after a careful 
study of the need, and professional 
standards should be used in determi- 
ning their qualifications, 

This approach, rather than adding 
to the allowance of individual mem- 
bers will, I believe, come closer to 
accomplishing what you have in mind. 

BROOKS HAYS 
Rep., Sth Arkansas District 
Washington, D.C, 


('Rorum’’ continued on Page @) 
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Why American workers can buy 


cars - and other workers can’t 


There are two good reasons. 


First, we earn more money for our work because we produce 
more goods, 

Second, because we produce more goods, our food, clothing and 
other necessities cost us less — in terms of hours worked — than 
such things do in any other country. 


When it comes to making things better and getting more money 
for the work we do we're far ahead of any other nation. 


But where do we get this ability to earn more and have more? How 
does it happen that we Americans own 5 out of every 6 privately 
owned automobiles in the world? 


The answer lies in our American system of industrial teamwork 
which encourages the investment of money in better tools of pro- 
duction. Better tools help employees produce more goods at lower 
cost — and more money for the employee using those tools. 


And more and better goods for customers. Goods we can earn 
with fewer hours work. 


Our American ¢ystem of free competitive enterprise has given us 
a standard of living that is the envy of every other nation. We can 
keep on to still better things if we continue the industrial team- 
work that has brought us where we are. 


‘ 


* It's the manufacturer's job to build a good car — our job ts to provide the 
best means of financing it. If you have a steady income and the ability to 
make regular payments you can borrow better at your bank. 


PIONEER BANKS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
THREE OFFICES 


Provident Bidg. 
728 East llth S?#. Main and Market 
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Sirs: 

I want to compliment The Indepen- 
dent Banker for its excellent editorial, 

The funds alloted to various sena- 
tors for their personal staffs are very 
often insufficient 
to provide them 
with the type of 
research staff and 
secretarial help 
which the efficient 
operation of their 
office demands, 

There are two 
specific proposals 
which bear rather 
directly on the 
efficient operation 
of the Senate and 
its committees, which I am co-spon- 
soring this year, Tne first of these 
deals with a more effective cloture 
rule to govern the debates on the 
floor of the Senate, I have always 
felt that after adequate debate the 
Senate should have a workable rule 
which would permit taking a vote. I 
firmly believe that if such a rule as 
proposed in 8S.Res.63 were to be 
adopted, the work of Congress would 
be greatly facilitated both in quan- 
tity and quality. 

I have been concerned also with the 
lack of rules governing the procedure 
under which various committees con- 
duct thelr investigations, I have felt 
that all executive and public commit- 
tee hearings should be governed by 
uniform rules of procedure. These 
rules, while primarily designed to pro- 
tect witnesses appearing before the 
committee, would in my opinion work 
directly to improve the collection of 
pertinent testimony, and prevent 
much wasted effort and time that are 
now consumed by some committee 
investigations dealing with matters 
entirely unrelated to pending or fu- 
ture legislation, 

Finally, I would like to call your 
attention to a new innovation cover- 
ing the informal operations of the 
Senate. This year a group of more or 
less like-minded Democratic senators 
have been meeting bi-weekly in an 
attempt to coordinate their efforts 
and to be briefed by invited experts 
on the legislative matters pending 
before the Senate. This group has 
been under the general chairmanship 
of Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
and in my opinion has proved to be 
one of the most successful devices by 
which informed experts can help in- 
dividual senators obtain an over-all 
picture of problems on which they 
will be called upon to cast their vote. 

In closing, I want you to know that 
I have always been sympathetic to 
any proposals which will provide 
more efficient Congressional opera- 
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tion, As you stated in your editorial, 
a major part of the solution lies in 
adequate staffing of Congressional 
committees and individual offices of 
Congressmen and senators, However, 
the ultimate solution fies equally as 
much in modifying the rules of the 
Senate governing debate and the con- 
ducting of committee investigations. 

HERBERT H, LEHMAN 
U.S. Senater from New York 
Washington, D.C, 

4 

Sirs: 

T.am heartily in accord with your 
editorial. It is gratifying, for once, 
to read an editorial which is not 
critical of Congress. 

Although the legislative branch of 
the government may have been ne- 
glected somewhat by Its own hand, 
it is also true that the American 
people have not upheld the Congress 
as they should, After all, it is the 
“people's Congress", and, everything 
else being equal, the people should 
support the Congress which Is try- 
ing desperately hard to protect the 
best interests of the country. 

CHARLES B. HOEVEN 
Rep., 8th Iowa District 
Washington, D.C, 
e 
Sirs: 

Your idea is one of the most con- 
structive that I have seen in recent 
date. It comes at a_ psychologically 
opportune time, 

It is now 5:30 Saturday afternoon, 
and I am still busy trying to answer 
numerous letters from my constitu- 
ents, A committee hearing starting at 
10:00 this morning continued on till 
2:00 this afternoon, consuming even 
the lunch hour. 

The Constitutional form of govern- 
ment — with the three independent 
branches envisaged by our forefath- 
ers -— is endangered by the increa- 
sing complexity of government and 
the ascendancy of bureaucracy. 


There are so many problems tac- 
ing us ag Congressmen that it is dif- 
ficult to be well-informed on more 
than a small portion of them. To do 
the job well would require — at 
least, in my own case —- considerably 
more help for research and legisla- 
tlve purposes. The legislative refe- 
rence system of the Congressional 
library has been of inestimable value, 
but does not entirely solve the prob- 
lem. 

I hope that you are planting a seed 
that will bear fruit in the form of 
more aid for Congressional offices — 
and better government. 

CLIFTON YOUNG 
Rep. at Large, Nevada 
Washington, D.C, 


* 


‘ 


Sirs: 

I write to you from a desk piled 
high with bills and reports on bills, 
and various other items which require 
my personal attention. Of course, the 
fact that it is now 11:00 p.m. does 
not make the pile any lower. . 

I think that your editorial, in addi- 
tion to being provocative, puts the 
finger upon a difficult Congressional 
situation. There are just not enough 
hours in the day to get the work 
done in the manner in which the 
American people are entitled to have 
their affairs handled. The problem is 
particularly grievous today when 
practically every issue is of primary 
importance to all of us, as you point 
out. 

I do not agree with you that ynder 
our system of government, the Con- 
gress, as a legislative branch, is per se 
the most important branch, for I be- 
lieve that the three branches of our 
government were intended to have 
equal status, each operating in its 
own sphere, and each balancing ex- 
cesses which might appear in the 
others. Certainly, the members of 
Congress are the closest to the 
people, and therefore most sympa- 
thetic to public opinion, This may in 
itself be the cause for Congress’ hesi- 
tancy to act affirmatively in matters 


such as those you raise. 
‘('Forum" continued on Page 8) 





with today’s costs? 





Service Charges 


Are your present bases of charges in line 


An analysis of the operations of your bank 
will include the required data. 


Descriptive booklet on vequest 


_ DRISCOLL, MILLET & COMPANY 


p Ae in Bank Management 
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Now, with this one card, you can say, “Charge It,” at thou- 
sands of leading restaurants night clubs, hotels, florists, auto 
rental agencies, etc., in every major city of the United States, 
| as well as key centers in England, Canada, Mexico, Puerto 
| Rico, Hawaii and other countries all over the world. This is 
| a must-have passport to good living and unquestioned credit 
for executives, salesmen, travelers, people who must keep 
records of spending for entertainment and travel. Get the red 
carpet treatment both in your own city and in distant places 
you may never have visited before. Over 100,000 executives 
are already using this invaluable credit card. The personal 
prestige is enormous, the convenience is matchless, and, in 
addition, the credit card booklet, containing a complete list of 
member establishments, is a handy guide to the best places 
in each key city. 


WHAT YOU CAN CHARGE: 





‘Charge food, drinks, hotel rooms at the finest restaurants, 
nightclubs, hotels, hotel dining rooms wherever you may go. 
Many auto rental companies, florists, fruit and delicacy shops, 
and travel services will also honor your card. New services 
are constantly being added to the Diners’ Club list. 
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Your Key to the City... 


...in Cvery Key City 


























EXPENSES FOR BUSINESS ENTERTAINING AND TRAVEL 
OCCUR DAILY IN THE LIFE OF EVERY BUSY MAN, YET MANY 
PAID FOR IN CASH ARE FORGOTTEN, LOST, NOT DE- 
DUCTED. WHEN YOU PAY THE DINERS’ CLUB WAY EVERY 
CHARGE IS RECORDED, YOU RECEIVE AN ACCURATE, 
PERMANENT RECORD OF YOUR EXPENDITURES, AT HOME 
OR AWAY. AT TAX RETURN TIME YOUR DINERS’ CLUB 
STATEMENTS ARE AN INVALUABLE AID TO YOU AND 
YOUR ACCOUNTANT IN REMEMBERING AND VERIFYING 
THOSE EXPENSES. YOUR INCOME TAX SAVINGS ON ONE 
DINNER CHECK REMEMBERED THAT YOU MIGHT HAVE 
FORGOTTEN WILL MORE THAN PAY THE SMALL CHARGE 
OF DINERS’ CLUB MEMBERSHIP FOR YOUR ENTIRE OR- 
GANIZATION. 


CHARGES: 





The only charge is $5.00 a year for individuals, firms, or 
families. When your firm or family is a member, any number 
of personalized credit cards will be issued at no additional 
charge to each authorized individual in your family or 
organization. 


HOW YOU PAY: 





Merely sign the check or bill at 
any Diners’ Club member estab- 
lishment. At the end of the month 
you receive only one itemized, 
accountant-verified statement re- 
flecting all charges. You pay once 
each month. 





SEND 
THIS COUPON! 



































QO 
$5.00 check herewsth (1 yr.) 0) Invoice for $5.00 fee 
ard holder assumes individual responsibility with company applicant. 


Individual's Signature 








If company account-authorized signature 
Title 
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r SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. - ROOM 1917 - 205 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N._Y. 
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8 Name. Phone. Own Home rie: 6 

5 Home Address City State . 

§ Nature of i 

5 Company Neme busi H 

: Address. City State. Phone. H 

: How long employed__ Position Social Security No a 

Regular ] 

5 A + 

4 Bank Branch Special H 

© Charge Accounts at ] 

Send invoice to (C0 Individual at home Individual at Office 0) Company ’ 
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I do not believe that the solution 
you propose is the ultimate answer, 
but I do believe it is one step along 
the way to a more effective operation 
in government. In this respect, you 
may be interested to know that the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion now offers a schedule of scholar- 
ships to interested young political 
science students, which permits them 
to work in Congressional offices as 
research assistants, etc., and this 
would.seem to be a concrete step to 
effect the solution you propose. 

HERBERT B. WARBURTON 
Rep. at Large, Delaware 
Washington, D.C. 
* 


Sirs: 

Allow me to congratulate you on 
your editorial. You have hit the nail 
on the head as to how to get better 
government and better legislation. 
While we have all recognized the in- 
crease in the work of our national 
representatives, and admit that-the 
demands upon Congress grow every 
session, to date we have done nothing 
to change our procedure to meet 
changing conditions, 

I hope that your editorial may lead 
to wide discussion and perhaps mark 
the beginning of an important change 
in the structure of our Congressional 
offices, 

HAROLD C. HAGEN 
Rep., 9th Minnesota District 
Washington, D.C. 
a 
Sirs: 

I certainly agree that the highest 
type of professional assistance is de- 
sirable, both in Congressional offices 
and in Congressional committees, 
and during my two years as chair- 
man of the House committee on ag- 
riculture I was indeed fortunate in 
securing a competent and well-train- 
ed group of Congressional aides. 

I can think of no better way to 
facilitate the work of committees 
than to make available the best per- 
sonnel possible to accomplish the 
much-needed research on pending 
legislation. 

HAROLD D. COOLEY 
Rep., 4th North Carolina District 
Washington, D.C. 
* 
Sirs: 

I believe there is considerable merit 
in your .suggestion. Our Congression- 
al committees should be strengthened, 
inasmuch as they have to do with the 
handling of all phases of public mat- 
ters, and we certainly should have 
qualified individuals co serve on the 
committees as consultants and staff 
members. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
Rep. at Large, Wyoming 
Washington, D.C. 
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Sirs: 

I believe the greatest drawback to 
the efficiency of Congress is its fail- 
ure to deal with itself adequately. I 
may mention as one example of this 
the crowded con- 
dition of our of- 
fices. No compar- 
able office in either 
the executive or 
the judicial branch- 
eg of our govern- 


ment has such 
crowded condi- 
. tions. 


A second short- 
coming with the 
; Congress is the in- 
SEN. SPARKMAN adequacy of staff 
to do the type of work that we need 
to have done for us in connection with 
the multiplicity of functions that a 
Congressional office is called upon to 
perform. 

The Reorganization Act of 1946 
went part way in handling this de- 
fect. It sought to provide adequate 
staffs for the standing committees 
and to give permanency. It added to 
Congressional offices an administra- 
tive assistant that has been a great 
help, but not enough. In most Senate 
offices, the staff is overloaded and no 
provision is made that allows for 
orderly promotion. 

JOHN SPARKMAN 
U.S. Senator from Alabama 
Washington, D.C. 





Sirs: 

I agree with you that competent 
help is needed in Congressional offices 
and that so often members of the 
House and Senate have little time to 
carry forward the research which is 
so necessary in order that proper ac- 
tion be taken on important legisla- 
tion. With heavy committee sched- 
ules, it is just about impossible for 
legislators to give the time required 
to study and research, and I have 








found that while I have been in Con- 
gress, my work has increased con- 
siderably. 

CHARLES R. HOWELL 
Rep., 4th New Jersey District 
Washington, D.C. 


Sirs: 

I feel that in the tield of appropria- 
tions, wherein I have specialized for 
many years, I do not have access to 
the type of information that is the 
most helpful. Nationwide surveys 
should be made when the time ele- 
ment will permit. What the commit- 
tees of the House need more than 
anything else, in my opinion, is ade- 
quate basic information, and while 
we receive some information of that 
type now, it is not enough. 

As you correctly state, numerical- 
ly, Congressmen are a small fraction 
of 1% of our country’s citizenry, and 
through their voting activities they 
do control the economic destiny of 
the country. Hence, the Congressmen 
should be carefully screened by the 
voting public and then supplied with 
adequate sources of information, if 
they are to function intelligently and 
to the best interests of our nation. 

When one considers the present in- 
adequacies, I feel that the Congress 
as a whole has done and is doing a 
reasonably good job, and there cer- 
tainly is a large discrepancy in re- 
muneration for the magnitude of the 
responsibilities of the Congressmen, 
as compared with private industry. 

There seems to be a psychology 
among many of our citizens that a 
man in public office is not equal to 
his responsibilities, and if that type 
of thinking is to prevail, the respon- 
sibilities for those inadequacies is 
vested in the voting public by impro- 
per selection of those whom they 
charge with their gavernment’s legis- 
lative duties. Government will never 
be any better than the extent of the 
people’s support. 

HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


Rep., 27th California District 
Washington, D.C. 
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Constructive Risk Lending 
To Growing Enterprises 


President of Robert Morris Associates Tells of the 
Essentials and Rewards of This Type of Loans 


@ E. Lawrence Worstall, head of the Robert Morris Associates 
— the national association of bank loan officers and credit 
men — was a featured speaker before the credits conference 
at the 51st annual convention of the American Institute of 
Banking in Cleveland recently. Presented here is his address, 
slightly condensed. Mr. Worstall is a vice president of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia. — The Editors. 


Our COUNTRY is emerging from a 
period of almost fantastic economic 
growth. Much of that expansion, to 
be sure, has been only in terms of 
dollars, after two decades of easy- 
money policies and steady cheapen- 
ing of currency values. Nevertheless, 
much real growth has been achieved 
by business. The production and dis- 
tribution facilities of almost every 
industry are substantially broader 
and more efficient than they were 10 
years ago. 

In a strictly economic sense, th's 
expansion has been relatively simple. 
At least, it has not been hampered 
by the depressing influence of a 
cyclical downswing. There is persua- 
sive evidence, however, that we are 
now facing a period of economic ad- 
justment. Already there are signs 
pointing toward a peak in the busi- 
ness cycle. 
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Certainly, it seems reasonable to 
expect that the realization of profits 
will require better management, more 
vigorous selling, and more efficient 
production. To that extent, the prob- 
lems of growing enterprises will be 
even more troublesome. The com- 
plexities involved in lending to grow- 
ing enterprises will be even more 
pronounced. 


Reasons for the Problems 


The problems encountered in ex- 
tending bank credit to growing com- 
panies are somewhat unique. In part, 
they arise from the financing require- 
ments peculiar to expanding business, 
in part from the difficulties imposed 
by our tax system, and in part from 
the necessity for close and continuing 
appraisal of management. 

The financing requirements of 
growing enterprises are distinctly 


different from those of mature busi- 
nesses. To put it very simply, the 
growing enterprise usually needs 
more credit, in proportionately 
greater amount, and for a longer 
period of time, than does the “mid- 
dle-aged” organization. Whereas the 
latter might require credit to finance 
isolated areas of its activity — sea- 
sonal purchase of inventory, im- 
provement of plant or equipment, or 
performance of a military contract 
— the growing enterprise needs cred- 
it of a continuing nature just to sup- 
port everyday operations. 

In many cases, bank loans to a 
mature enterprise are of a self-liqui- 
dating nature; the means for repay- 
ment are clearly visible. Not so, for 
loans to most growing companies. 
These loans are needed to supplement 
ownership capital in order that pay- 
rolls may be met, materials bought, 
and taxes paid. For their repayment, 
the banker must look to the ability 
of management to operate profitably 
over the long run. In a very real 
sense, the extension of bank credit to 
a growing concern is an investment 
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in that company’s potential for suc- 
cess. 

Frequently, the growing enterprise 
requires credit in ever-larger amounts 
as the scale of its operation increases. 
Why is this so? If a young company’s 
growth is sound and profitable, why 
should not its increasing profits pro- 
vide the funds for expansion? 

In many cases, growth may be just 
that easy, financially speaking. But 

and this is a very large “BUT” — 
in many more instances, business 
growth is not nearly so convenient or 
smooth. Quite often growth is not 
consistently sound, There are many 
false starts and wrong turns; the 
company’s record of progress is apt 
to resemble the twisted, tormented 
trail of a mountain climber, rather 
than a straight and narrow flight of 
stairs. 

So the banker, provided he can 
retain faith in the company’s future, 
must be prepared to expect occasions 
when his growing customer’s credit 
requirements seem awfully high. At 
the same time, he must be constantly 
alert to the ever-present danger that 
too much credit might prove the com- 
pany’s undoing. He must not permit 
himself to finance too many wrong 
turns or too many false starts. More 
than one loan has turned sour be- 
cause of an exposure to over-optim- 
ism on the part of both banker and 
customer, 


Taxes Will Be Eased 


Another reason for the growing 
company’s continuous and_increas- 
ing dependence upon bank credit —- 
and an additional problem for its 
banker — is the excessive burden of 
taxation. The amount of profits 
drained away by taxes severely pena- 
lizes many of our younger and grow- 
ing enterprises. A hangover from the 
past, today’s tax program has been 
called “savage” and “inequitable” by 
many careful and respected obser- 
vers. President Eisenhower, we 
know, is anxious to reduce this tax 
burden and to revamp the entire tax 
structure. 

Until that happy day, however. 
the banker must try, prudently and 
wisely, to replace with credit the 
profits which should go into new cap- 
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ital for expansion, but which are be- 
ing taxed away. He must also be 
keenly aware of the dangers inherent 
in the use of tax reserves as working 
capital, a practice all too common, 
although often forced by circum- 
stances. 

These factors,-of course, are only 
the broad outlines of financial prob- 
lems associated with loans to growing 
enterprises. There are many, many 
difficulties, and each individual case 
has its own particular complications. 

As an example, a vital prerequisite 
to the success of almost any growing 
business is flexibility. For the sake 
of greater competitive strength, if 





E. LAWRENCE WORSTALL 
“Banks meet the challenge”. 


for no other reason, the young enter- 
prise should be financially able to 
seize profitable opportunities when 
they arise. It cannot afford to pass 
up the chance of a bargain in mate- 
rials, or of changing to a better lo- 
cation, or of buying a piece of badly- 
needed equipment. 

In the fickleness of fate, however, 
such opportunities often arrive just 
at the time the companv is borrowing 
heavily for routine operations. When 
the banker is told, in glowing terms, 
of this “one-in-a-million” chance for 
his young customer and hears the 
plea for additional credit, he must 
make a hard decision. But make it. 
he must — “Yes” or “No”. If he 








is like me, he sends up a small 
prayer for the correctness of his 
judgment. A wrong “No” may be as 
harmful, or more so, than a wrong 
“Yes”. 

If the problem of granting sensible 
credit to growing enterprises were 
confined to financial considerations, 
the loan officer’s task would be diff- 
cult enough. Unfortunately, the hu- 
man factor — the question of man- 
agement — thrusts itself inevitably 
upon the scene. 


One of the most common, and, at 
the same time, frustrating difficulties 
to be dealth with in this field is the 
inability of some managements to 
grow along with: their businesses. 
Another case is that of the manage- 
ment which is deficient in practical 
over-all business knowledge, al- 
though well-experienced in certain 
particular specialties. In both cases, 
the problem becomes more acute as 
the size of the business increases. 


Growth Makes a Difference 


While the enterprise is small, one- 
man rule can be practiced effectively, 
and mistakes in business policy and 
judgment may not be too serious. 
However, as the business grows — ex- 
panding production, taking on new 
lines, hiring more people, spending 
more money —— the job of directing 
its affairs becomes increasingly com- 
plex. The decisions which were ggod 
enough for the enterprise of $30,000 
net worth and 40 employees may 
easily be catastrophic for the $300,- 
000 company employing 200  per- 
sons. 

To grow along with the business. 
management must broaden its ability 
to manage. It must surround itself 
with capable assistants and learn to 
give them sufficient authority, as well 
as responsibility. Whenever needed, 
it must obtain the professional ser- 
vices of reliable management consul- 
tants. By ignoring these requirements, 
management may condemn its com- 
pany to a future of mediocrity, or 
even failure. 

The banker who is progressive and 
courageous enough to make loans to 
growing enterprises is faced with 
countless other problems concerning 
the management factor. He must, for 
instance, deal with the owners who 
insist on paying out ill-afforded 
dividends; with the management un- 
able to control a craving for extrava- 
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gant, elaborate machinery and equip- 
ment, regardless of the need for 
money elsewhere in the business; 
with the management, on the other 
hand, that cannot resist the sales talk 
of suppliers, and crams full its sheds 
and warehouse and cellar with slow- 
moving inventory; with the manage- 
ment that extends too much credit on 
too-liberal terms, that wants to grow 
too fast, that spends too much for 
advertising, that refuses to maintain 
proper accounts and records. 

Obviously, no specific rules can be 
devised which will cover each and 
every situation, or even a few of 
them. At the most, we can merely 
suggest a few broad principles of 
action which might be helpful in 
thinking about the aspects of an in- 
dividual case. 

To begin with, it is of the utmost 
importance that the banker who is 
asked to grant credit to a growing 
company, become absolutely familiar 
with all the facts surrounding his 
customer. He should acquaint him- 
self fully with the company’s pro- 
duct or service, including the factors 
which enter into pricing, marketing, 
and demand. 


Things to Watch 


He should learn what he can about 
the enterprise’s industry — its past, 
present, and probable future. He 





rs National Bank in Waycross 


Whereas, 


Whereas, 


Notv, Therefore, Be It Resoloed, 


Be Ht Further Resolbed, 


Resolution 


the Robert Strickland Agricultural Memorial 
Award Club has for one of its purposes the fur- 
therance of agriculture as a part of ‘the general 


business economy; and, 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER has made an invalu- 
able contribution by publicizing the cooperation 
which exists between Georgia’s banks, farmers, 
the University of Georgia, the college of agricul- 
ture and agricultural agencies, in an editorial 
entitled “Bankers Building Better Agriculture” and 
a feature article, “Georgia Bankers Vie For 
Prized Honors in Agriculture”, which appeared in 
that magazine’s issue of April 1953, 


that the members 
of the Robert Strickland Agricultural Memorial 
Award Club extend their sincere thanks to THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER and its publisher and 
editor, Roger J. Lewis; and, 


that a copy of this resolution 
be signed by each and every member of the Club 
and forwarded to Mr. Lewis as an expression of 
grateful appreciation they have for Mr. Lewis’ 
interests in their banks and programs beneficial 
to agriculture. 


Bank of Screven County 


July 


President 


Sylvania, Georgia (1950) | 


should carefully examine the place | Lange Be 
President 


of business and judge the adequacy | 
of facilities and efficiency of opera- | a 
tions. He should scrutinize all the | 
financial data obtainable, being pre- 


. f A | The Farmers Bank The Commercial National Bank 
pared to dig hard for information, 


since many young companies have | | bgey3-1—( Wi tliewns 


no knowledge of the manner in which | | eae pO EE Oe 
to present their case intelligently and | Monroe, Georgia (1948) Cedartown, Georgia (1951) 
convincingly. | | 
Washington Loan & Banking Company 


Lh Yarey 


‘recutive Vice President 


Washingtor, Georgia (1952) 


‘. ; . 3 ee) 
Finally, through long and friendly |_| girs National Bank of Cartersville 
discussion, he should learn all there | 


is to know about the man or men in | | fiotacteme 
management — their past record. | President 
their training and ability, their char- Cartersville, Georgia (1949) 
acter, their likes and dislikes, their 
fears and ambitions. This resolution was unanimously approved at the RSAMA Club 
meeting April 16, 1953, held in conjunction with the annual 


Bankers Association at Savannah. 


Le Flesh) | 


Secretary-Treasurer 
RSAMA CLUB 


If the decision is made to extend 
financial assistance, the banker must 
then determine how far to go, how 
much risk to assume. I have found 
it helpful to sit down with the man- 
agement and work out a plan for a 
relatively short period: say, three or 
six months. For that period of time 
there is mapped out an objective of at sed 
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production or sales and a schedule of 
the activities necessary on their part, 
and the credit necessary on our part, 
to accomplish the goal. 

Of course, more often than not, 
our plans must be changed in order 
to cope with unexpected develop- 
ments; but at least we have an over- 
all guide. 

One of the most difficult decisions 
to be made by the loan officer is this 
balance of loans between two re- 
quirements: first, to supply enough 
credit on the right terms so that it 
may truly be constructive; second, 
to avoid an inordinate share of risk 
in the enterprise’s future. Unfortu- 
nate though it may be, we simply 
cannot allow our loans to assume the 
proportions of ownership capital. 
The line must be drawn somewhere. 
At the same time, our rates of in- 
terest should reflect the greater risk 
and cost involved in lending to grow- 
ing enterprises, although we should 
not penalize these borrowers just be- 
cause of their small size or immature 
financial condition. 

In certain situations, the banker's 
risk may be held within reason by 
obtaining collateral. The use of ware- 
house receipts, assigned accounts re- 
ceivable, and chattel mortgages may 
be quite helpful. 


Problem With Collateral 

On the other hand, it may often be 
impractical to obtain such _protec- 
tion. The accounts receivable of many 
young companies are too small in 
amount and large in number to make 
their use as collateral feasible. Cor- 
responding obstacles may exist with 
respect to the pledging of other as- 
sets. Then, too, not a few enterprises 
of this type would find it impossible 
to bear the costs entailed in certain 
collateral loans. 

Term loans for periods of one to 
three years are often useful for pro- 
viding working capital, as well as 
financing of fixed asset acquisition. 
Where the company’s income is smal] 
but regular, the amortized repay- 
ment method of term loan arrange- 
ments is particularly appropriate. 
Furthermore, this type of lending 
has the advantage of facilitating the 
banker’s control through a formal 
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loan agreement which might spell 
out required working capital, sub- 
mission of financial statements, per- 
missible fixed asset spending, and so 
on. 
Above and beyond all this, there 
is one measure which is absolutely 
essential. It is a close and continuing 
watch over the company’s progress. 
More than anything else, regular, 
careful observation will spell the 
difference between a successful or un- 
successful experience in lending to 
growing businesses. 

It is not enough to obtain all the 
facts at the outset. From that point 
on, every step of the company — for- 
ward or backward — must be noted 
and appraised. The wise banker will, 
of course, insist upon detailed finan- 
cial statements at frequent intervals. 
He will also insist that his young 
borrower maintain proper and sound 
records and employ the services of 
a reliable outside auditor to back up 
the statements. 





He will visit the enterprise’s plant 
or store often and examine house- 
keeping, attitude of workers, main- 
tenance of equipment, and so on. 


It is true that loans to growing 


enterprises may entail somewhat 
greater risk and more difficulties than 
do loans to mature companies. Yet, 
I believe they are well worth the 
trouble. 

In no other area of bank credit is 
there such rich opportunity for truly 
creative building. The problems, in- 
deed, are many; but the rewards are 
even greater. There is a tremendous 
personal satisfaction to the loan 
officer who sees his young customer 
ripen into maturity as a result of an 
alliance between constructive bank 
assistance and energetic management. 


But the end result of a successful 
program of constructive loans to a 
growing enterprise is not merely the 
development of a well-balanced and 
grateful customer. It is convincing 
proof that the commercial banks of 
this country can and do meet the 
challenge that is theirs: fulfillment 
of the financial needs of American 
business — everywhere. END 

















“Thank you, Mr. Jones; I'll sleep on your proposition!” 
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Progress at Progressive 
Recorded in New Orleans 


School Savings is Big Business at This Bank 
Where They Like Old-Fashioned Thrift 


\ 

1 HE INDEPENDENT BANKER, the 
modern national monthly for Ameri- 
ca’s progressive bankers, is always 
pleased to bring its readers ideas and 
stories concerning progressive meth- 
ods that have been developed and 
used successfully by other indepen- 
dent bankers. In this particular case, 
the progressive independent bank in- 
volved is even labeled that way: the 
Progressive Bank & Trust Company 
of New Orleans. 

This bank was organized October 
1], 1943, and opened shop at 222 
Carondelet street in the Louisiana 
metropolis. 

By the end of that year its capital 
account stood at $221,745 and total 


pa 


SIGNING of the lease between Progressive Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans and 


resources at $1,026,000. To better 
serve its ever-increasing customers, 
in November 1947 the bank moved 
to larger quarters in a three-story 
building at 140 Carondelet street, its 
present location. To reach its widen- 
ing clientele, suburban facilities were 
established in the Broadmoor section 
of New Orleans in 1947, in the Lake- 
view-Canal street section in 1949, 
and in the Algiers section in 1950. 
William J. Fischer, president of 
Progressive, is a staunch disciple of 
American thrift. By educating our 
American citizens in the virtues of 
thrift while they are still in school, 
Mr. Fischer reasons, we are laying 
a firm foundation for the continua- 





Westminster Corporation, is shown here. President William J. Fischer of the bank is on the 
right, and Harry Latter, president of Westminster, on the left. (See accompanying story). 
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tion of a sound, thrifty nation. What- 
ever it may cost to accomplish this 
education is worthwhile in the long 
pull. 

Accordingly, in October 1948, 
Progressive’s President Fischer 
launched what has now become a 
model school banking plan. Ignoring 
personal inconveniences, he spent 
hours with teachers, principals and 
parent groups and spoke at every 
school assembly in town on the sub- 
jects of thrift and banking. During 
that first year, 9,000 schoolchild ac- 
counts were established, with deposits 
of $37,000. 

Today, less than five years after 
the beginning of the school savings 
plan, deposits exceed $1,250,000. 
President Fischer continues to devote 
his efforts unsparingly to these young 
citizens and young customers. Each 
week he talks to school groups to 
keep the plan active. He tells the 
youngsters: “It makes no difference 
how poor or how little you now have. 
This is the land of opportunity. Hard 
work and thrift are the ways to get 
ahead and to become respected citi- 
zens. If you start saving now, it will 
become a lifetime habit. Our wholé 
free-enterprise system was made pos- 
sible through the use of savings and 
borrowed capital. The money you 
save is important to you and to your 
country.” 


Here’s the Trick 


Why is the Fischer plan so suc- 
cessful, when other similar plans 
had been tried years ago and dis- 
carded? The key to the situation, 
briefly, is to look at school banking 
not as a separate bank department 
required to bring in a net profit, but, 
rather, as a powerful tool in the de- 
velopment of excelfent public rela- 
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tions. Additionally, the Fischer plan 
undertakes to assume the commu- 
nity bank’s natural responsibility 
for leadership and aid in the life and 
progress of the community. 

Why are the schools so co-opera- 
tive? In the words of Mr. Fischer, 
“The secret is that we do all the 
work. Nothing is required of the 
schools or teachers.” 

Once a week each child-customer 
seals his pennies, nickels or dimes 
in an envelope with his cherished 
passbook, and deposits the envelope 
in a bank sack. The bank’s messenger 
collects the sacks and then bank 
clerks check deposits, enter them on 
the passbooks, and the books are re- 
turned next day to the proud deposi- 
tors. Periodically, interest is credited 
to the young customers at 2%. 


Accent on Youth 


The same brand of good customer 
relations is carried out in the bank- 
ing house itself. Mr. Fischer has in- 
stalled a children’s department with 
low windows and small] tables and 
chairs. School groups are encour- 
aged to visit the bank regularly. 
More than one parent, you may be 
sure, has been urged by his young 
son or daughter to bring his busi- 
ness to the Progressive Bank & 
Trust Company. Says Mr. Fischer: 
“We are only a small bank, but 
there are thousands of youngsters 
who don’t know there is any other 
bank in town.” 

Today the capital account of Pro- 
gressive has increased to $1,273,076 
and total resources to $31,555,643. 
Approximately 140,000 accounts are 
served. It is no wonder, then, that 
still larger banking facilities are 
needed. Accordingly, Progressive will 
occupy 22,000 square feet in New 
Orleans’ new Shell building at the 
corner of University Place and Com- 
mon street, adjacent to the famous 
Roosevelt hotel. 

When completed, Progressive will 
have probably the most modern 


banking room in the city: 8,200 


square feet on the ground floor, 
10,000 on the second floor for gen- 
eral office space, and 3,400 in the 
basement for vaults and safe deposit 
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boxes. Completion is scheduled for 
July 1, 1954. 

In the photograph on Page 13 is 
recorded the signing of the 20-year 
lease for Progressive’s new banking 
house. Jacques A. Livaudais, vice 





president and cashier of Progressive 
Bank, tells THE INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER, “We are very proud of this oc- 
casion”. 

This pride is truly well founded. 
In the opinion of the editors, any 
bank that has done and is doing so 
much to help its community and to 
help the better public understanding 
of the role of banking in America, 
has cause for genuine pride. END 










FACILITIES 
TAILORED 
TO YOUR NEEDS 


Many out of town banks have been pleased 


to find that our facilities for serving correspondents 


are tailored particularly to fit their requirements. 


Prompt, accurate transit service—ample “safekeeping” 


facilities—seasoned investment counsel. 


We will welcome an opportunity to tell you 


more about these and other services we 


are prepared to offer your bank. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Regular Feature 
Written EXCLUSIVELY for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
By the President of a 
Midwestern Country Bank 





: oe WORD “BANKER” is thrown 
around somewhat carelessly by 
the public. Bankers seem to be al- 
most everyone in the bank, from 
the janitor up. The teller is a 
banker to his friends. The book- 
keepers and the clerks are bank- 
ers. Even the stenographers, the 
filing clerk and the secretary are 
bankers. 

By the same token, the attor- 
ney’s office girl should be a law- 
yer; the physician’s office assis- 
tant, a doctor, and the highschool 
principal’s secretary, a teacher. 

The word “banker” connotes 
arrival at a destination. It is the 
culmination of experience gained, 
and carries with it certain pres- 
tige and status. In small commu- 
nities, few things of consequence 
happen that the banker isn’t con- 
sulted about, asked to take part 
in, or pass his opinion on. It is 
elemental that a man can reach a 
position of prestige but will not 
likely retain it unless he accepts 
the responsibility that goes with it. 


In Law It's Different 


When a young man finishes law 
school and passes the bar examin- 
ation, he is a lawyer. He probably 
isn’t a very good lawyer, but he’s 
still a lawyer. He considers him- 
self a lawyer, the public recog- 
nizes him as such, other lawyers 
view him as a lawyer, and, while 


young and inexperienced, he is a 
lawyer in every sense of the word. 

Likewise, the young doctor is a 
doctor the very minute he gets his 
degree at graduation. He must in- 
tern before he becomes a general 
practitioner, and if he plans to 
specialize, must spend consider- 
able time in study and training. 
Nonetheless, he is a doctor all the 
time, in the eyes of other doctors 
as well as of the public. 


A Long, Long Trail 


Bankers take quite a different 
view of young bankers. A young 
man can finish the finest school of 
business and finance, enter the 
banking business, and, at least in 
the eyes of bankers, he is not a 
banker. There’s a long, hard trail 
to travel before he is fully accept- 
ed. In the large-city bank, he may 
laboriously work his way through 
many departments and many capa- 
cities before acceptance is earned. 
In the country bank, likewise, he 
must gain experience in all de- 
partments, from bookkeeping up, 
before bankers recognize him as 
a banker. 

Much is being made of the fact 
that American business is achiev- 
ing a sense of social responsi- 
bility. Years ago, it wasn’t rare 
for business to hire people like 
they purchased commodities. They 
bargained for labor’s services, like 
they bought steel or tin. They 


drove a hard bargain and took 
little note of the fact that the 
people involved had children at 
home who might be hungry or 
cold if the bargain was too rough. 
The force of competition and the 
lure of profits seemingly made it 
possible to blink at child labor 
and the sweat shop. 

Today, business is commended 
highly for a changed and improv- 
ed approach, and rightly so. 

Yet, bankers have had this 
sense of responsibility for many, 
many years. It shows clearly in 
the country bank, where transac- 
tions are between individuals, the 
banker directly with the borrower. 
Many finance companies make any 
loan that is collectible and give 
little attention to whether or not 
the loan is sound for the borrow- 
er. The main question is: Can 
payment be enforced? 


Is It Justifiable? 

Not so, with bankers. They 
want full information on the loan, 
whether it’s needed, what it is to 
be used for, and whether it’s 
economically sound. In short, the 
banker’s sense of responsibility 
forces him to forget interest and 
earnings, and consider the right 
or wrong of the situation. 

This sense of responsibility to 
the borrower and to the commu- 
nity means foregoing making some 
loans, with a resultant loss of in- 
come, and, in some cases, the loss 
of friends. But the fact that bank- 
ers follow these principles almost 
universally, must account for 
some of the prestige the business 
has. 

Certainly, refusing loans does 
not make for popularity. Yet, 
when it is done for sound reasons, 


’ the borrower is favored, and in the 


long run he will realize it. 

A sense of social responsibility 
is something young bankers ac- 
quire before they become bankers 
in the fullest sense of the word. 

END 
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L 0 JOK ly new Mosler idea... 


THAT CAME FROM UNDER YOUR TELLER’S COUNTERS! 


Mosler conducted a 5-year “‘under the counter” survey in U. S. banks, and 
here’s the result: A brand new series of interchangeable ‘‘Teller’s Counter 
Units” designed with the complete flexibility it takes to suit your needs exactly! 


~ 


This attractive under-counter “‘desk’’ type assembly is actually made up 
of 8 separate Mosler ‘‘Teller’s Counter Units.” 

















1. Counter Top Unit, 6. Two-Drawer Unit, 
2563-CT 


2. Cash Drawer Unit, 7. Two-Drawer, One 
7-21-CD Cupboard Unit, 
3. Pocket Unit, 4-2-DC 
8-21-0 


8. One-Drawer, One 
4. Four-Drawer Unit, Cupboard Unit, 
1-4-D 5-1-DC 
5. Three-Drawer Unit, 9% One Cupboard Unit, 
2-3-D 6-1-C 





10. Foot Rest Unit, 21-FR 





Three units not illustrated, here, include 
Cash Drawer Insert Unit, Back Panel 
Unit, and separate Drawer Unit. New 
Mosler ‘“‘Swing-Way” Seat (also not 
shown) makes an ideal and highly ef- 
ficient seat to use in conjunction with 
“Teller’s Counter Units” installation. 























This new Mosler idea can mean a surprising gain in speed and 
accuracy for your tellers. 


No longer will they have to “get along’”’ with under-counter cabinets 
that just ‘“‘come close” to their actual working needs. You can suit 
those needs exactly with an assembly of new Mosler “Teller’s 
Counter Units.” There are 13 different units to work with—every- 

thing from top units and cash drawers to cupboard units, back “Pes hy vcr ie 
panels and foot rests. Units are not only interchangeable, but also 
designed for easiest possible assembly. 





If you’re looking for ways to improve present efficiency, or planning 
new teller installations, why not mail the coupon for details about 
Mosler ‘“‘Teller’s Counter Units.” They'll help you get better 
under-counter cabinet arrangements in short order! 





Depressed counter top assembly 
for teller’s machine. 
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IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE! 
Yh The MOSLER SAFE Company, Dept. I-8 
32nd Street and Fifth Avenuc, New York 1, N. Y. 


e 
e 
= 
¢ 
: Please send me complete drawings and details of your new Mosler 
. “*Teller’s Counter Units.” 








Company Since 1848 — 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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What’s Your Problem? 


MANAGEMENT 


AUDITING °@ 


OPERATIONS ® 





QO. (by Mr. N., Minnesota): 
No matter how hard we try to pro- 
vide adequate facilities, we still 
have long lines of people at the 
tellers windows on pay-days, Fri- 
days, and the last day of the 
month. We have tried a number 
of suggestions as to longer hours 
on pay-days, but still have not 
been able to solve our problem. 
Do you have any suggestions? 


A, — While lines at tellers win- 
dows on pay-days can be caused by 
a shortage of tellers or inefficiency of 
certain inexperienced tellers, very 
often they are caused by other fac- 
tors. 


Have you checked the type of 
activity of commercial customers 
who are making deposits during 
those “busy” periods? Have you 
analyzed the flow of activity and the 
sources of such flow? Do business 
customers come in on busy days with 
heavy cash receipts? Are they pre- 
pared so that they can be processed 
easily? Do merchants and others 
come into the bank and wait while 
the teller prepares the currency and 
silver for payroll purposes? 


From your letter, it seems to me 
that much time could be saved at the 
tellers windows by contacting your 
merchants and having them properly 
prepare the deposits, or, where they 
are depositing “cash”, to leave their 
deposits on receipt, subject to later 
verification after banking hours. 


Another way to cut down time at 
the window is to have customers for 
whom you make up payrolls, tele- 
phone their requirements the day 
before, so they can be prepared in 
advance. 


If, on the other hand, you really 
have a shortage of tellers, perhaps 
the use of one or two movable cages 
which could be wheeled into the lob- 
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Sy Marshall Corns 


by on pay-days would provide the 
answer to your problem. 


Q. (by Mr. O., Florida, and Mr. 
E., Nevada): We are operating on 
a 40-hour week. Because we are 
located in an agricultural center, 
we close Wednesday afternoons 
and stay open Saturday after- 
noons. We would like to close all 
day Saturday, like so many other 
businesses do, but do not seem 
able to get support from other 
banks in town for adopting this 
schedule. What suggestions can 
you give us? 

A, — Why not make a survey of 
your customers? Do they come into 
town to do business on Friday nights? 
Would remaining open one night a 
week provide the answer to your 
problem ? 

I can well remember (long before 
the advent of the 40-hour week) 
when the bank I was with was open 





MARSHALL CORNS 
is a well-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 
problems. He will answer your inquiries 
about auditing and bank management prob- 
lems. Write him core of this magazine. 


from 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. every 
day except Saturday, when the hours 
were from 8:00 a.m, to 12:00 m. and 
again from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Banks are public institutions, and 
their value to the economy of their 
community is in providing a deposi- 
tory for funds and in serving the 
financial requirements of the area. 
Each community, I believe, has to 
work out its own problems. I am sure 
that a survey of the people of your 
community will guide you in reach- 
ing the proper decision. 


Q. (by Mr. W., Kentucky): The 
floor in our tellers cages is finished 
with linoleum over concrete. Many 
of our girls complain because the 
floor is too hard. We have tried 
rubber mats, and while they help, 
it is not the answer to our parti- 
cular problem. What are banks 
doing to relieve footstrain? 

A. — Many people who are crab- 
by and irritable are that way be- 
cause of tired and aching feet. How 
can you be pleasant if your corns 
hurt or if your shoes are tight? 
People who are on their feet a great 
deal find that they must adjust their 
type of shoes to achieve comfort. 


While rubber mats are of great 
help, many banks have solved the 
problem by having their employees 
periodically go to a good chiropodist 
at the bank’s expense, and by having 
a chiropodist prescribe a certain type 
of shoe with a rubber or foam sole 
and heel, which the employees — 
particularly the girls and women — 
wear while on duty. For example, 
nurses wear a particular type of 
shoe, and, after all, we all wear cer- 
tain types of shoes for sports: golf, 
baseball, tennis, bowling, walking. 
Why not for “standing”? 


Q. (by Mr. G., Louisiana): We 
are using a number of girls in our 
tellers cages. The cages have low 
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counters, but in spite of this it is 
sometimes difficult to tell whether 
a teller is in the cage or not be- 
cause the short height of the girl 
does not permit her to be seen 
above the top. We have tried to 
get taller girls for these jobs but 
have not been too successful, and 
are thinking of cutting the cages 
down so that all tellers can be ob- 
served. What is the minimum 
height a deal plate and cage-top 
should be to provide protection? 

A. — Generally, the height of a 
deal plate or counter is 42 inches, 
which is the standard height for a 
man. Obviously, women who are 
shorter, when working in a cage can- 
not be seen. In addition, it is not 
efficient, for to get the maximum 
work with a minimum amount of 
fatigue, a person should work at an 
easy level; that is, under conditions 
where the movement of hands re- 
sults in no strain and where tools 
are convenient to a normal motion. 

As to this particular problem, why 
bother to get taller girls? Have the 
carpenter build a platform for each 
girl which will raise her height to 
where she would be working at pro- 
per height in the cage! If it is neces- 
sary that a girl be 5’-10” to use the 
cage and have her head show, and 
she is only 5’-8”, all that would be 
necessary would be for the girl to 
have a 2-inch platform. If the girl 
was 5’-4”, she would need a 6-inch 
platform, and so on. 


Q. (by Mr. H., New Jersey): We 
are interested in preparing a cost 
analysis regarding the handling of 
cashed items. Our bank is just 
under $8 million in size. Would 
you advise us regarding the simp- 
lest way of doing this job? 

A. — I assume that you have al- 
ready distributed all of the bank’s 
expenses to the various departments, 
and have broken down the expenses 
of each department, on a percentage- 
of-time basis, to the functions per- 





formed within the various depart- 
ments. For example: the paying and 
receiving tellers. I presume their 
time and expenses have been allocat- 
ed to the functions of handling de- 
posits, cashing checks, certifying 
checks, preparing currency for pay- 
roll purposes, etc. 

In determining costs of handling 
any item or of performing any ser- 
vice or function, we first must ana- 
lyze what we are costing, how the 
cost is arrived at, and which depart- 
ments handle the item or perform 
the service as part of their operating 
responsibility. 

Cashed checks are of three prin- 
cipal types: “On Us”, “Local”, and 
“Out-of-Town”. Checks, in addition, 
are cashed for two classes of people: 
customers and non-customers. If 
checks are cashed for non-customers, 
the approval of an officer is generally 
required. 

Checks when cashed are handled 
by a number of employees and go 
through a number of departments. 
First of all, they are handled by the 
paying teller. The cost of his service 
is the same, regardless of the type or 
source of check. 


All checks go through the proof 
department, so the proving expense 
is the same. 


“On Us” items go to the bookkeep- 
ing department, where any further 
handling expense is to be borne by 
the maker of the check. “Local” items 
are presented to the bank on which 
drawn for payment, either directly 
or through the local clearinghouse 
association. “Out-of-Town” items are 
usually photographed or re-listed 
and sent to a correspondent bank for 
collection. 


The accompanying table shows the 
departmental source of expenses 
which make up the costs of handling 
the various types and classes of 
items: 

















Type of check “On Us” **Local”’ “Out-of-Town” 
Class Customer Non-Customer Customer Non-Customer Cust Non-Cust 
Source of expense: is 
Officer approval x x x 
Teller service x x x x x x 
Proof department x x x x x x 
Clearinghouse x x 
Photographing x x 

In lication, if Pp have been properly distributed, the costs of handling such items should be 
in approximately the following proportions: 

“On Us”’ “Local” “Out-of-Town”’ 

Customer 054 Customer 058 Customer .072 
Non-customer 072 Non-customer 084 Non-customer .091 
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SERVICE 


There are many “headaches” in a multiple 
plant set-up such as we operate. For one 
thing, we have to provide six management 
“teams,” which is not an easy thing to do. 
Then there is the duplication of machinery, 
which increases capital expenditures. In ad- 
dition, there is the “time lag’’ which always 
exists before a procedure which proves it- 
self in one plant can be installed in all plants. 
These, together with many other problems, 
make for arather complex administrative job. 


There are also certain advantages. First, 
and perhaps most important, is the ease 
with which we can render fast service over 
a large geographicarea. Second, is the factor 
of dependability, resulting from our ability 
to take over production in other plants 
should any one plant be in distress. Third, 
is the challenging factor of performance 
comparisons, which for real value knocks 
the spots off the conventional cost systems. 
Fourth, is the cumulative thinking of a lot 
of people striving to dothe same thing better. 


When we weigh the pros and cons of 
multiple plant operation we must conclude 


DOES IT 


that the advantages far outweigh the dis- 
advantages, especially since our welfare is 
dependent entirely upon our ability to as- 
sume the responsibility for continuous 
service to almost ten thousand banks for 
whom we make checks every month. We 
suspect that a large number of banks who 
have chosen us as their source of supply 
have been influenced more by this one factor 
than by any other. If we can combine e- 
pendability with reasonable prices and ac- 
ceptable quality—which we try to do— 
we can envision the continued steady growth 
of our organization 


As this is written, our service record for 
the year to date shows that 99.86% of all the 
imprint orders received were shipped in 
three days or less after they reached us. This 
is a standard of performance that varies 
lictle from month to month. It represents 
the service we can offer any bank from any 
of our plants and still leaves us a margin 
for emergency service which sometimes is 
measured in hours. Service is an overworked 
word, but when it is used factually it is the 
most powerful word in merchandising. 












Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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= When in Nashville... 


“C pisit the friendly Third 


Take 


advantage of our unexcell- 
ed facilities for your bank- 
ing needs in the Central 
South. 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
IN NASHVILLE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
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Bank-by-Mail 
Made Simple 


A new-type rubber stamp called 
Duplex “Bank-by-Mail” stamp, on 
the market only a short time, is be- 
ing offered by many of the nation’s 
banks and is being received enthusi- 
astically by their customers who do 
their banking by mail, according to 
Earl Witt, Inc., national sales repre- 
sentatives. 





The stamp has two faces, one carry- 
ing the standard “Pay to the order 
of” bank endorsement, and the other 
the name and address of the cus- 
tomer. The latter section is used to 
fill out deposit forms, return receipt 
and upper left corner of the mailing 
envelope; the other section, to en- 
dorse the checks. 

“Not only does this Duplex stamp 
make banking by mail a pleasure, 
rather than a headache,” Earl Witt 
tells THE INDEPENDENT BANKER; “it 
eliminates errors and loss of time 
in the banks where bookkeepers can’t 
read the handwriting or customers 
don’t fill out the form legibly. Pro- 
gressive bank managers understand 
the importance of saving time in the 
bookkeeping department.” 

The bank customer pays for the 
stamp, which includes a high-quality 
ink pad, packed in an attractive box, 
for only $2.00. The stamp company 
supplies*the bank with inserts tell- 
ing all about the stamp. These are 
then sent by the bank to all its bank- 
by-mail customers. Those customers 
desiring the stamp simply return the 
coupon order form to the bank. 

“This stamp is a ‘must’ for all 
banks that want to increase their 
bank-by-mail volume”, claims Mr. 
Witt. For more information, please 
write to Earl Witt, Inc., National 
Sales Representatives, Daily News 
Building, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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K opiax, ALASKA — B. Frank 
Heintzleman, newly-appointed Re- 
publican governor of Alaska, has 
filled the vacancies on the territorial 
banking board. These vacancies are 
filled from lists of five nominees pre- 
sented by the directors of the Alaska 
Bankers Association. 

The banker member is Marshall 
Crutcher, president of the Bank of 
Kodiak, who was elected president 
of the Alaska Bankers Association at 
the convention in Sitka, April 30- 
May 2, as earlier reported in THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. Formerly, 
Mr. Crutcher served for 11 years as 
a member of the territorial board of 
accountancy, of which he was presi- 
dent for the past eight years. Mr. 
Crutcher is a certified public ac- 
countant in Alaska and Washington 
state. 

Named non-banker member is E. 
Wells Ervin of Anchorage, widely 
known there and throughout the in- 
terior of Alaska. Until 1949 Mr. Er- 
vin was executive vice president of the 
First National Bank of Anchorage. 
He resigned in that year to devote 
his time and talents to a substantial 
merchandising and contract business 
with which he is associated. 


To THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
this month, Mr. Crutcher said: “The 
1953 session of the legislature pass- 
ed a bill which adopted almost ver- 
batim the model state banking code of 
the American Bankers Association, by 
predominant votes of both House 
and Senate, but retiring (Demo- 
cratic) Governor Ernest Gruening 
killed it by pocket veto. The ap- 
pointments recently announced indi- 
cate that Governor Heintzleman will 
favor the code bill in any future ses- 
sion of the legislature. The code bill, 
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MARSHALL CRUTCHER 

is the newly-appointed banker member of 
the Alaska banking board, having accepted 
Governor Heintzleman’s nomination to that 
post. Mr. Crutcher, president of the Bank of 
Kodiak, became president of the Alaska 
Bankers Association at its Sitka convention, 
April 30-May 2, as reported in these columns 
previously. 


as you know, prohibits bank hold- 
ing-companies, a policy which has 
been contained in Alaska banking 
laws for 40 years.” 
xxx 

Soperton, Georgia — A special 
edition of the local newspaper, the 
Soperton News, was one of the many 
highlights of the 50th anniversary 
celebration of the Bank of Soperton 
here recently. Several hundred per- 
sons were in attendance during the 
3-to-6 p.m. “open house”. All were 
served light refreshments, and there 
were special gifts for the children. 
Door prizes — United States Savings 
Bonds totaling $325 — were award- 
ed to lucky guests. 

Out-of-town banker friends from 





the principal cities of Georgia and 
from Soperton’s neighboring commu- 
nities were entertained, along with 
bank personnel, at a buffet supper in 
the evening. Chairman J. B. O’Conner 
was presented with a gold watch in 
recognition of 50 years’ association 
with the bank. President J. E. Hall, 
who has been with the bank only 
four years less than that, received a 
silver picture. Both gifts were suit- 
ably engraved. 

Dozens of beautiful floral offer- 
ings graced the bank lobby, sent by 
friends and customers. Several huge 
enlargements of old-time scenes were 
on display, with contrasting modern 
views. The bank’s old records were 
exhibited and a collection of old 
Georgia bank currency was loaned 
for the occasion by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, as was a 
display of “invasion currency”, by 
the Hanover Bank of New York. The 
United States Secret Service got into 
the act with a display of genuine and 
counterfeit currency. 

To mark the event, the Bank of 
Soperton published an attractive 
booklet tracing its history and intro- 
ducing directors, officers and em- 


ployees. 
x** 


Millstadt, Illinois — A great deal 
of thought and planning went into 
the attractive souvenir pamphlet pub- 
lished by the First National Bank of 
Millstadt to mark its 50th anniver- 
sary. The editors put as much stress 
on “atmosphere” and decoration as 
they did on the text, and the result 
was a keenly interesting little book- 
let that does much credit both to the 
bank and the community. 

One highlight of the anniversary 
celebration was a testimonial dinner 
to President G. F. Baltz in recogni- 
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tion of his solid half-century of ser- 
vice to the bank and town. The sou- 
venir menu distributed to guests at 
the dinner was done in appropriate 
gold for this happy golden anniver- 
sary. 
kk 

Savannah, Georgia — Officers 
were re-elected by members of the 
Robert Strickland Agricultural Mem- 
orial Award Club at their third ane 
nual meeting in Savannah. They are: 
George M. Bazemore, president of 
the First National Bank in Waycross, 
president; C. R. Bradford, president 
of the Farmers Bank of Monroe, vice 
president, and John A. Mills, Jr., 
president of the Bank of Screven 
County, Sylvania, secretary-treasurer. 
(See accompanying photograph). 

Members adopted a club constitu- 
tion which pledges the membership 
to “the furtherance of agriculture as 
a part of the general business econo- 
my”. Extensive features on the club’s 
background and activities were pre- 
sented in THE INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER’s April and May issues. 





MEMBERS of the Robert Strickland Agricultural 


Memorial Award Club 


Other club members present were 
W. D. Trippe, president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Cedartown, 
and F. W. Thomas, president of the 
Washington Loan & Banking Com- 
pany, Washington. Unable to attend 
was W. N. Shadden, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Cartersville. 

Visitors at the meeting included W. 
G. Williamson, vice president and 
cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Vienna, immediate past chairman of 
the Georgia Bankers Association’s 
agricultural committee and new asso- 
ciation vice president; M. M. Kim- 
brell, executive vice president of the 
First National Bank, Thomson, new 
committee chairman, and W. Hill 
Hosch, manager of the farm-industry 
department of the Trust Company of 


Georgia, Atlanta. 
kkk 


Rock Port, Missouri — The Bank 
of Atchison County, Rock Port, has 
declared a 100% capital stock divi- 
dend, transferring $40,000 from un- 
divided profits and making capital 


Georgia Award Winners Mheet” regan 


h. Member- 





are shown here in their third ti 
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g at Sav 
ship is limited to those Georgia banks which have won the award 
since the program was started in 1947. Left to right: George M. 
Bazemore of Waycross, club president, who won the prize in 1947; 





$80,000. Surplus is $40,000; undi- 
vided profits, $99,716; reserve for 
bad debts, $40,300. 

Deposits of the Bank of Atchison 
County stand at $2,900,000. The bank 
became a member of the Federal Re- 
serve system on July 2, it is reported 
by Cashier J. R. Bailey. 

kkk 


McFarland, Wisconsin — Homer 
L. Vick, after 47 years’ service in the 
McFarland State Bank, has sold his 
majority interest to H. T..Aske and 
W. M. Nemec of Madison, associates 
in the Madison Investment Company. 
Mr. Aske has taken over the active 
management, elevating Mr. Vick to 
chairman of the board and enabling 
him to devote more of his time to his 
hobbies of woodcraft and boatbuild- 
ing. All parties to the transaction 
were represented by Charles E. Wal- 
ters Company of Omaha. 


xk 


Hood River, Oregon — Believed 
to be the only bank in the United 
States doing business in a county 
court house, the Hood River branch 
of the Commercial Bank of Oregon 
attained deposit totals of $791,000 
and loans of $208,000 as of June 30 





C. R. Bradford of Monroe, vice president and 1948 winner; John 
A. Mills, Jr. of Sylvania, secretary-treasurer, winner in 1950; W. D. 
Trippe of Cedartown, the 1951 winner, and F. W. Thomas of Wash- 
ington, Georgia, winner for 1952. Not present was W. N. Shadden 
of Cartersville, who took the 1949 honors. (See accompanying story). 
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AT THE 32nd annual banquet of San Diego Chapter of the American Institute of Banking 
recently, Fred C. Nelson, Jr. (left) assumed the leadership as president from Nelson S. Chase 
(right). Mr. Chase is chief clerk of the San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, an institution long 





active in the Independent B s 


Looking on is Stetson B. Harman, trust officer 


and assistant secretary of the First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasadena, who was elected 
national president of the A.I.B. at its Cleveland convention. 


— the eighth week it was opened for 
business. 

Donald B. Peterson, vice _presi- 
dent, points out to THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER that the bank occupies a 
building which has been used for 
many years as the Hood county 
court house. The bank uses half of 
the building, and various county 
offices the other half. They use the 
lobby jointly. When the county’s 
new court house, now under construc- 
tion, is completed, the bank will take 
over the entire present building. 

kx 

Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania — 
First bank in Crawford county to 
install drive-in banking facilities is 
the First National Bank of Conneaut 
Lake. The new service went into 
operation on July 10 and will be on 
a year-around basis. 

Officers of the bank are Walter 
Griesbach, president; N. H. Harned, 
vice president; F. D. Patterson, exe- 
cutive vice president and cashier, and 
Paul R. Graham, assistant cashier. 

kk 

Des Plaines, Illinois — Staff mem- 
bers and customers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Des Plaines are 
grieving the death of Grant Wiffin, 
director and vice president. Mr. Wif- 
fin had served the institution contin- 
uously since 1923. 
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Mapleton, lowa — Capping a 
record of 75 years’ community ser- 
vice, the Mapleton Trust & Savings 
Bank recently entertained its cus- 





tomers and friends from over a wide 
area in an anniversary party extend- 
ing throughout an afternoon and 
evening. Out-of-town guests were 
feted at a buffet supper as a part of 


the program. 
xk 


Whittier, California — Lewis M. 
Sawyer, 63, a past president of 
Whittier National Trust & Savings 
Bank, died recently. Former national 
bank examiner, Mr. Sawyer came to 
Whittier in 1927 as vice president of 
the local bank and later became its 
president. Mr. Sawyer, born. in nor- 
thern Kansas, was a son of Charles 
M. Sawyer, first governor of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
xk 


Tulsa, Oklahoma — Improving 
the operations and services of state 
bankers associations was the subject 
discussed by R. Elmo Thompson, 
executive vice president of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Tulsa, principal speaker at .the Cen- 
tral States Conference meeting in 
Milwaukee on July 6. Mr. Thompson 
is president of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. In attendance were more 
than 100 secretaries and presidents 
of state bankers associations. 





the farmers and merchants 


national bank of los angeles 


CONDENSED 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1953 


A bank which has 





ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and with the 

Federal Reserve Bank ........... $ 65,870,145.75 
Due From Other Banks ........... 9,711,701.27 
United States Government 

SAIN io oc ktd Adc b¥acecees _178,418,104.02 $253,999,951.04 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities .......... 836,388.67 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank .......000s0000005 450,000.00 
Este OO I 5 LN oi oc ceckadincubeesséce 52,569,415.99 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ........... 4.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 

SD ROE oo nv ease rer ccenscasuedece 1,162,363.37 
Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities . . . 764,622.0 

WORD. icciwidiihciaiatinaddasebbatceces $309,782,745.10 

LIABILITIES FARMERS 

DN oso. na pusteaddendcerevemneaavies $288,282,532.68 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances .........+++2+. 1,319,105.11 MERCHANTS 
Interest Collected but Unearned ..........+++++- 101,059.38 . : : 
Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance 1,030,047.93 \ K 
COMM TORE cic cdc vecovesveses $ 6,000,000.00 
GO sc vcivpstccccadscvecesenes 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ............60+5 4,050,000.00 19,050,000.00 

WE a cht rcncucebentsadhscicuaveaawas $309,782,745.10 
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AROUND THE NATION 


(Continued from Page 23) 





Vernon, Texas — William S. Pe- 
terson, formerly vice president of the 
First State Bank of Vernon, has been 
elected an assistant vice president of 
the First National Bank in Dallas 
and will serve in the correspondent 
bank division. For three years Mr. 
Peterson was associated with the 
State National Bank of Denison, of 
which his father, W. L. Peterson, is 
president. 

kkk 

Gibson City, Illinois — Leo E. 
Phillips, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Gibson City, died 
July 8 at his home at the age of 54, 
Recognized as one of the ablest 
bankers in the state, Mr. Phillips 
started his career with the bank in 
1919, became president in 1941. 

kk 

Cathedral City, California — The 
Desert Bank, with offices in Palm 
Springs, Cathedral City and Indio, 
marked its fourth anniversary on 
July 11. President O. A. Torgerson 
reports a deposit increase of $1,452.- 
000 in the past year, pushing total 
deposits past the $7 million mark. 

Other officers are W. R. Hillery, 
E. F. Pearson and C. R. Emerson, 
vice presidents; G. W. Richardson, 
cashier; C. S. Cobb, secretary; Doro- 
thy J. Lowden, James R. Olsson and 
C. J. Wameling, assistant cashiers. 
and Eunice O. Tiss, escrow officer. 

xk 

Epworth, lowa — Henry C. Kei- 
fer of Riverside, Iowa and L. J. 
Stotesbery of Grand Mound, Iowa, 
have purchased controlling stock in 
the Epworth Savings Bank from D. 
W. Ernst, Roy F. Glab, A. L. Vogl 
and others associated with the Ameri- 
can Trust & Savings Bank of Du- 
buque. 

Mr. Keifer and Mr. Stotesbery 
have been elected vice presidents. 
William A. King continues as presi- 
dent, and F’. X. Heinrichs as cashier. 

The sale was negotiated by the 
Bankers Service Company of Des 
Moines. 

xk 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — The 
board of trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association Educa- 
tional Foundation elected John D. 
Bainer, president of the Merchants 
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National Bank & Trust Company, 
Meadville, chairman of the board at 
an organizational meeting here on 
July 15. Mr. Bainer also is a mem- 
ber of the state association’s nomina- 
ting committee, a member of the A. 
B.A.’s public relations council, and 
a director of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of Cleveland. 
kkk 


Saint Louis, Missouri — Gale F. 
Johnston, president of Mercantile 
Trust Company of Saint Louis, is 
taking dubious pride these days in 
his new role as the “nation’s leading 
skunk fisherman”. 

On a recent fishing trip along the 
Niangua river, in the heart of Mis- 
souri’s Ozark region, he retired for 
the night without removing the “pop- 
ping bug” lure from his flyrod, 
which he had left propped up 





against the outside wall of his cabin. 
Early next morning he was awakened 
by a commotion when an apparently 
hungry skunk decided that the pop- 
ping bug looked good enough to eat 
— and wound up securely hooked! 

Keeping a respectful distance, Mr. 
Johnston studied the skunk while 
busily plotting strategy to recover his 
fish lure. The dilemma was dissolved 
when Mr. Skunk gnawed through the 
line and dashed away, with the lure. 
The banker’s friends have awarded 
him a plaque designating him un- 
disputed winner of the “All-Ozarks 


Skunk Fishing Derby for 1953”. 
kkk 


Costa Mesa, California — Since 
opening its doors for business in De- 
cember 1947, the Costa Mesa Bank 
has made an enviable growth record. 
President P. M. Creighton reports 
total resources of $5,581,649. With 
total capital of $143,000 on its first 
day six years ago, the bank hit the $1 
million mark in deposits only 78 
business days later. END 


7 Pledger Booot Drive 





ieee? 


A 28-HOUR TELETHON on Station KECA-TV brought a deluge of mail pledges for the cerebral 





palsy fund drive to the Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles. Looking over some of the 
mail here are W. Edwin Weir (right), assistant vice president of the bank and treasurer this 
year of United Cerebral Palsy Association of Los Angeles, with Donn Tatum, director of tele- 
vision of American Broadcasting Company's Western division, general chairman of the drive. 
The volunteer worker also seen in this picture is Mrs. Eleanor Koffman of Los Angeles. 
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A Look at Central Banking 
And How It Works 


Every Banker, Member and Non-Member, 
Should Study the Federal Reserve System 


Rew 80 years AGo Walter Bage- 
hot, a one-time editor of the London 
Economist, made a statement that ap- 
pears obviously sound, that “money 
will not manage itself”. This state- 
ment was made at a time when the 
gold standard was considered the 
proper mechanism, the self-balanc- 
ing device that was supposed auto- 
matically to insure a sound mone- 
tary economy; but still money could 
not manage itself. 

An economic history of the United 
States shows a continuing cycle of 
booms and busts. Our private bank- 
ing system aids inflation as well as 
deflation. It helps add to the money 
supply, it helps destroy the money 
supply. The darned thing has the 
propensity to do the things it 
shouldn’t. The Federal Reserve sys- 
tem is a cooperative organization, 
under government supervision, which 
should be a help in controlling the 
tremendous ups and downs that have 
affected the nation’s economy. 


“Continuous Inflation” 


Through the years, we have never 
had the “right” amount of money — 
either too much or too little. The 
desired objective is to have enough 
money so that there will be a gradual 
growth in the economy — neither 
inflation nor deflation; but it has 
always seemed to us that Sumner 
Slichter was right when he advocated 
a very slight continuous inflation. We 
believe he advocated about 1% per 
year. This trifle inflation is a stimu- 
lant to business. If the tide turns the 
other way and there is a slow defla- 
tionary movement, business declines. 
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Sy Sen DuBois 


Secretary, Independent Bankers Association of America 


These reasons for the Federal Re- 
serve system are not what brought 
about the inauguration of the sys- 
tem. It was the currency shortage of 
1907 that gave the need for the sys- 
tem the necessary impetus. At that 
time this country found itself in need 
of a more elastic currency. 

Our Federal Reserve system was 
well planned, and since its inception 
there have been necessary changes 
made —- cures of defects that weren’t 
originally sighted. The Federal Re- 
serve system constitutes the organi- 
zation necessary to supply manage- 
ment to money. In our complicated 
economy, business would be in con- 
fusion without the Federal Reserve 
system. Any system devised to man- 
age anything must, in itself, be man- 





BEN DuBO 
Discusses central banking. 








aged by men. Our central banking 
system will work well or poorly ac- 
cording to the wisdom and courage 
of its managers. The system should 
be independent, but it cannot ignore 
political pressures. In a government 
such as ours, to ignore politics is to 
court destruction. The voice of Con- 
gress mirrors the sentiments of the 
electorate. The better the understand- 
ing of all of us on economic mat- 
ters, the better our expressions will 
be to the Congress, and Congress 
will speak more understandingly. 


Some Wrong Impressions 


It has been our observation that 
even bankers are not too well-versed 
in the purpose, the functions and the 
mechanism of the Federal Reserve 
system. The idea seems to prevail 
that the income of the Federal Re- 
serve banks arises from the loaning 
of member banks’ reserves. When 
the system was started back in 1914, 
all national banks were forced to 
join. Their reserve balances were 
paid in in gold. The smaller banks 
didn’t have the required gold in their 
vaults, but they drew checks on cor- 
respondent banks that did, and there 
was an actual gold transfer into the 
Federal Reserve banks. Since that 
time, most of the reserve accounts, 
which are a liability of the Federal 
Reserve banks, were offset on the 
asset side of the Federal Reserve 
statement by gold certificate reserves. 

In the early days of our central 
banks, much of the income was de- 
rived from rediscounts. At one period 
these rediscounts pretty much dried 
up and the Reserve banks were hard- 
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LEADING 
INDEPENDENT 
AND CHAIN 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 











Over one quarter of the nation’s leading 
banks now using. More than 450 in use 
in one large Western bank chain. Sim- 
plifies change handling. Sturdy alumi- 
num, gray hammertone finish. Parts and 
workmanship guaranteed. 

A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
See your dealer or write factory 
for 15 day free trial. 


With roll-out base — $22.50 extra, 
plus tax. (Model 1107 with silver 


M, dollar key ~ $70, plus tax) 
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and SOLD 
A CONFIDENTIAL PERSONAL SERVICE 
FOUNDED ON 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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k Box 143 
£5 MOINE wa 








ORCHIDS 


Send for 
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brochure 





on America’s most 


spectacular traffic builder 


GRAHAM W. DIBLE 


THE ORCHID KING 


Dible Bldg. 8th & Wall Sts 
Los Angeles 14. California TU-2492 
P.S. IVY PLANTS FOR PENNIES, TOO 
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CENTRAL BANKING 


(Continued from Page 25) 





pressed for revenue, a number of the 
banks going into the red. In looking 
around for more revenue, the banks 
conceived the idea of investing in 
government bonds. This was in the 
early °20s. 

Carter Glass and his associates who 
framed the legislation that brought 
in the Federal Reserve system didn’t 
realize its full potentialities. The 
early managers of the system were 
not well-versed in the theory of cen- 
tral banking, but through the years 
the concepts of central banking be- 
came more clearly defined. 

The managers realized, perhaps 
rather slowly, that providing an 
elastic currency was not the sole ob- 
jective. They found that through 
open market operations, the supply 
of credit could be increased or de- 
creased through the buying or sell- 
ing of government securities. When 
the Federal Reserve system buys 
bonds in the open market, it increases 
the reserve accounts of its members; 
when it sells, it decreases members’ 
reserves. Therefore, the system can 
make money plentiful or make it 
scarce. Its power is, therefore, tre- 
mendous. Its acts are far-reaching— 
it can make or break the economy. 

Of course, a heavy investment in 
government bonds — and this in- 
vestment is in no way limited to 
member reserves — brings in a tre- 
mendous revenue to the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. Last year, interest re- 
ceived from government securities 
was over $441 million, while the in- 
come from discounts and advances 
was about $14 million. 


Gold Reserve the Key 


The only limitation on the amount 
of government securities that the 
Federal Reserve bank can buy is its 
gold reserve. The Federal Reserve 
banks are required to hold gold cer- 
tificates in an amount not less than 
25% of their combined note and de- 
posit liabilities. From this, it is 
rather evident that the Federal Re- 
serve banks are not dependent for 
their earnings on the reserve balances 
of their member banks. 

The “Fed” claims — and the facts 
seem to support the claim — that de- 


posits are created when commercial 
banks, as a group, increase their 
loans and investments. They also 
claim, and with good reason, that it 
is erroneous to think that banks 
accumulate funds and then lend or 
invest them; but rather, that the banks 
create deposits by expanding their 
loans and investments. In consider- 
ing this question, one must visualize 
the banking system as a whole, and 
not look at individual banks. 

This confusing situation reminds 
us of the old dispute as to whether 
the hen or the egg comes first. If 
anyone reads this portion of this 
article and finds himself confused, 
he is not alone. The fellow writing it 
is in equally bad shape. 

The lack of information as to the 
purposes of central banking — how 
the Federal Reserve system actually 
operates — can, we believe, be laid 
to two things. In the first place, we 
do not believe that the management 
of the system has done a good job 
in explaining the functions, the me- 
chanism and the reasons for a cen- 
tral banking system. 

The second is the lack of curiosity 
on the part of the bankers. They have 





IVY W. DUGGAN 
has been elected a vice president of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. Since 
1944 he has been serving as governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration in Washington, 
now returns to his native state to dedicate 
his ability and experience in helping to 
develop in Georgia and the South a sound 
and prosperous farm economy. 
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been so immersed in their immediate 
banking problems that they have 
given little consideration to banking 
as a whole, to the economic climate 
that can be changed for better or 
worse by action of the Federal Re- 
serve system. 

At one time, in conversation with 
an able representative of the board 
office in Washington — a man who 
had served with distinction for a 
long period of time — we asked him 
if he thought that there were more 
than 10% of the officers of the mem- 
ber banks who fully understood the 
Federal Reserve system. The answer 
was “No”. 

As bankers, as custodians of other 
people’s money, we should meet the 
challenge that is before us and in- 
form ourselves fully as to how the 
Federal Reserve system operates. 
The importance of the Federal Re- 
serve system in our economy is such 
that bankers are derelict in their re- 
sponsibility to themselves, their in- 
stitutions and the public unless they 
know the ins and outs of central 
banking. 

In reviewing the history of the 
Federal Reserve system from its be- 
ginning in 1914 down to the present 
time, we can see a series of mistakes. 


Looking Backward 


The system was under way when 
World War I started and it was help- 
ful, indeed, in financing war ex- 
penses. In retrospect, it would appear 
that the system should have raised 
its rates adequately in 1919, rather 
than in 1920, and that it should have 
reduced its rate quicker than it did. 
The system aided and abetted the 
agricultural depression of that 
period. In defense of the system, it 
may be stated that the organization 
was new, and the idea of central 
banking new to the board of gover- 
nors. 

In 1924 there was a great flow of 
gold into this country, which increas- 
ed the member bank reserve balances, 
and the Federal Reserve system 
should probably have tightened up, 
instead of going along in an easy- 
money way. In 1929 the system 
should have changed from easy 
money to tight credits, but it didn’t. 

In more recent times, through a 
period of years, the Federal Reserve 
system has pegged the government 
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bond market at about par. In 1951 
they pulled out the peg. Of course, 
hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight, but it would seem that the un- 
pegging should have been done 
about a year earlier; and the Federal 
Reserve should have come to the re- 
lief of the market before government 
securities sank to the recent levels. 
This put the Treasury Department 
in a tight corner, with more money 
needed to cover deficits, with much 
refinancing to do. 

The Treasury seems to want to pay 
higher interest rates at a time when 
the Treasury has a terrifically high 
debt; something rather peculiar — 
a borrower asking fof a rate increase. 
Of course, as an instrument to check 
inflation, a higher interest rate for 
newer issues and naturally a lower 
price for old issues, works exceeding- 
ly well. It would seem to us that we 
are fighting inflation after it has 
pretty much run its course. 


Quotes Martin Speech 


William MacC. Martin, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of governors, in an 
address to the Economic Club of De- 
troit on April 13, 1953, had this to 
say: 

“WS DRED OSE. cei 
(the Federal Re- 
serve system) is to | 
see that, so far as | 
its policies are a 
controlling factor, © 
the supply of 
money is neither 
so large as to in- 
duce _ destructive 
inflationary forces, 
nor so smal] as to 
stifle our great and growing economy. 
It is fair to say, I think, that the sys- 
tem has performed that task fairly 
satisfactorily during the past two 
years. During that period the eco- 
nomy has functioned at record levels 
and despite the diversion of eco- 
nomic resources to the defense pro- 
gram, it has functioned without fur- 
ther inflation.” 

There are many businessmen, 
many bankers, many economists who 
feel that the deflationary forces are 
on the move; that perhaps our pro- 
ductivity has outrun the consumers’ 
ability to consume. Farm commodity 
prices seem to be continually sinking. 
Agricultural profit is noticeably 
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Advertising rates in this department: 10c per 

word, except words in capital letters are 15¢ 

each. Blind address computed as six addi- 

tional words. 

In replying to blind ads, address as follows: 
Box # 


c/o The Independent Banker 
625 Second Avenue South 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








COLORED KRAFT COIN WRAPPERS 
Colors conform to A.B.A. standards. Your 
initial order filled at special get-acquainted 
price of 65¢ per 1,000. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
One Class 3000 (127) National Cash 
Register bookkeeping machine, two years old, 
in excellent condition. Model #30412 (127) 
AB. $1,500.00. Write Box 187, c/o The Inde- 
pendent Banker. 


TROPICAL FISH 
TROPICAL FISH and supplies. Save! Repre- 
sentative your area will supply. Write 
NMOAE, Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 











ASSISTANT CASHIER 


Wanted: experienced assistant cashier 
(cashier later). Protestant; country bank, 
modern town, eastern North Dakota. Ne 
drinker or cighrette smoker. State experience, 
salary expected, other information. Write 
Box 185, The Independent Banker. 





BANK FOR SALE 


Controlling interest in small country bank 
available, for reasons of illness and death. 
Assets range from $600,000 to $800,000, de- 
pending on season. Livestock raising arec 
in northern California, also growing lumber 
industry. Fine year-around climate, beautiful 
valley in mountain region; last year had no 
snow; always enjoy plenty rain. Bank has 
fine earning record. Please write: Box 186, 
c/o The Independent Banker. 


MALE CLERKS 


We can use two or 
three bank clerks, with at 
least five years’ country 
bank experience. Must be 
married and under 30 
years of age. $65 per 
week starting salary. 


PEOPLES 
NATIONAL BANK 


MIAMI SHORES, FLORIDA 
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thin. Agriculture catches it first: is 
the last to recuperate, and in spite 
of agricultural distress, business at 
industrial centers carries on at high 
gear for some time; but agricultural 
trouble is contagious and eventually 
reaches to the other segments of our 
economy. 

There is a hopeful sign in the 
clouded skies, and that is that the 
board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve system seems to_ realize 
more readily than ever before the 
apparent mistake it has made, and 
with the Treasury seems to be revers- 
ing its course. Some of the damage 
done will be hard to repair, but we 
believe the system will change from 
tight money to more easy money. 
Mistakes are easy to make, but a 
quick realization of the fact may 
save our economy from downward 
monetary pressures. 

In spite of our criticism of what 
we believe were past mistakes and 
still with the expectation of more 
mistakes to come, we firmly believe 
that the Federal Reserve system is 
essential to a sound economy. The 
member bankers of the system, if 
thoroughly conversant with central 
banking, can be of great he¥P to the 
Federal Reserve management. 


Not only should member bankers 
be students of the Federal Reserve 
system, but non-member bankers, as 
well. To be properly informed on all 
the intricacies of the system is a 
“must”. If a banker can properly 
evaluate the announcements that the 
board of governors makes from time 
to time as to policy, he can better 
steer his institution on its proper 
course. 





W. G. Kirchner Named 
I.B.A. Assistant Secretary 


Revimvaive of William G. Kirch- 
ner, vice president of the Richfield 
State Bank, Richfield, Minnesota, to 
the newly-created post of assistant 
secretary of the Independent Bankers 
Association of America, is announced 
by President D. Emmert Brumbaugh 





WILLIAM G. KIRCHNER 
His background just right. 


of Claysburg, Pennsylvania. The ap- 
pointment is effective September 1. 

The new position was voted by the 
association’s membership at the an- 
nual convention in March at Atlanta, 
Georgia. Rapid growth and expanded 
activities of the I.B.A. during the 
past two years made it imperative to 
increase the volume of top manpow- 
er in the headquarters office. Nation- 





many more thousands of the nation’s 
independent unit banks. 

At the Atlanta convention, the I. 
B.A. voted to increase the annual 
dues from $10 to $15 with a view to 
providing funds for employment of 
an assistant to Secretary Ben Du- 
Bois, wheelhorse of the association 
since its formation 23 years ago. The 
selection of Mr. Kirchner is hailed 
as a progressive step forward. 

As an official of Richfield State 
Bank in the thriving Minneapolis 
suburb of Richfield, and as a dele- 
gate to recent national conventions 
of the I.B.A., Bill Kirchner has be- 
come widely known among the mem- 
bership. He was one of the featured 
panelists on the unique television 
program which highlighted the an 
nual banquet of the association in 
Minneapolis in May 1952. He has 
taken a leading part in floor debates 
at the Minneapolis and Atlanta con- 
ventions. 

A native of Iowa, Mr. Kirchner 
attended Morningside College in 
Sioux City, and the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, where he graduated in the top 
25 of a class of 425. He has been 
associated with banks in both Iowa 
and Minnesota for the past 15 years 
and has been active in both states 
in the American Institute of Banking 
and other organizations. At present 
he is a member of the legislative 
committee of the Minnesota Bankers 
Association and president of the In- 














wide membership has jumped from dependent Community Banks of 
about 1,700 in late 1950 to more Minneapolis. 
’ than 5,000. Officers are determined Mr. and Mrs. Kirchner have three 
to continue their drive to enlist daughters, 13, 5 and 2. END 
(, >) 
Municipal Securities Exclusively 
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We “ratehtie Vasehy Diengt 

This editorial title is not a printer’s error. It is 
the Russian version of our tried-and-true capitalistic 
slogan which admonishes, “Save Your Money”. The 
Soviet masters are unhappy that the comrade workers 
are not depositing savings from their pay envelopes. 

An article in the Russian financial organ, Finance 
and Credit in the U.S.S.R., written by Comrade P. Dmit- 
richev, laments the reluctance of Soviet citizens to save 
and to subscribe to state loans. The Kremlin wants people 
to save because it needs their money to finance new 
plants and equipment. 

As it is, although not admitted by Comrade Dmit- 
richev’s report, Joseph Q. Publov has many good reasons 
for not saving. His wages are so low that the purchase 
of a pound of sugar, for example, requires the labor of 
two full hours. An American worker achieves the same 
reward with three or four minutes of labor. The Rus- 
sian’s lean wage is needed to maintain just the very 
lowest standard of food and clothing. 

Additionally, experience has taught Joseph Q. 
that it is not particularly advantageous to save. In the 
"40s, the Kremlin devalued the ruble drastically, so that 
any rubles saved became overnight worth in goods only 
half the labor that was devoted to accumulate those sav- 
ings. In Czechoslovakia the recent currency “reform” 
was so merciless that savings were wiped out almost 
completely. 

Behind Comrade Dmitrichev’s report is this basic 
truth: Any modern economy, even a communistic one, 
needs savings. The Kremlin apparently now comprehends 
the economic need for a strong reserve of citizen savings. 
Their efforts to get them, however, are bound to be awk- 
ward. 

Essential as savings are to the vigorous develop- 
ment of capital equipment to expand man’s productivity, 
they will not be accumulated unless there is established 
a certain confidence that these savings are not subject 
to arbitrary devaluation in the future. 


xx*«r* 


Words from Washington 


The laws enacted in the Capitol building in Wash- 
ington affect our lives and businesses tremendously. We 
have seen, over a 12-year span, the inability or unwill- 
ingness of Congress to pass a sound piece of legislation 
for controlling the open evasion of our basic banking 
laws. Why? 

Quite naturally, we set about to study what really 
hampers our legislative process, both in this matter and 
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in others. A portion of our findings, and a partial pro- 
posal for rectification, appeared in the May editorial, 
“Better Government On The Hill”. 

This was reprinted in full in the Congressional 
Record. Both solicited and unsolicited commentaries, 
now totaling over 200, have reached our offices. The 
ideas expressed in these letters from distinguished sena- 
tors and representatives are keen, alert, and much better 
than we could have written. In the July issue, both in 
our regular Forum department and in a special editorial, 
we brought our readers condensgtions from 50 of such 
highly interesting letters. If perchance you neglected to 
read them all, we urge you to do so. 

Here, and again in the Forum up front, are more 
very informative statements from leading national law- 


makers . 
Representative Fred Marshall, 6th District, Minnesota: 

“The position of a present-day Congressman is pro- 
bably unique in the history of Democratic institutions. 
His responsibilities are threefold: first, as a legislator; 
second, as a persona! representative 
of his constituents; and, third, as a 
candidate of a political party. 

“While his duties as a legisla- 
tor are of primary importance, we 
cannot overlook his responsibilities 
as the personal representative of his 
district. This is particularly true in 
a time of centralized government, 
when often he is the only man who 
stands between the citizen and the 
great bureaucratic machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

“While some political scientists 
have deplored the time and energy spent in fulfilling the 
duties of a representative, I think it is of vital importance 
that the citizen be able to turn to a member of Congress 
when his personal relations with an agency of government 
become snarled in the inevitable red-tape of the biggest 
enterprise in the history of the world. 

“It is true that a Congressman’s staff may often 
be overburdened by the press of daily mail and the num- 
berless chores in behalf of constituents, but I would 
hesitate to de-emphasize this important function of a 
representative, since it constitutes the individual citizen’s 
only check on the Executive branch. 

“Similarly, the position of a member of Congress 
as a member of a political party who has been elected 
to office, cannot be overlooked.’ Once elected, we ex- 
pect a member of Congress to represent his district and 
state, rather than a political party as such. However, 
political parties are an integral part of our kind of gov- 
ernment and have contributed much to its stability and 
continuity. 

“Party responsibility and allegiance to some de- 
fined program is essential if the citizen is to be able to 
cast his vote with any degree of certainty in behalf of a 
program that most nearly agrees with his personal wishes. 
We have been particularly fortunate in preserving the 
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two-party system, rather than falling prey to coalition 
governments which collapse every few months. Particu- 
larly in a time of continued danger, it is important that 
we have a stable government which can proceed on a 
sounder basis than passing emotions or temporary failures. 

“While we all recognize the possibilities of abuse 
within the system we call ‘lobbying’, and realize that such 
activities must be regulated, it is also recognized that 
lobbies perform a service in bringing information to the 
attention of Congress from particular groups affected by 
particular provisions of proposed laws. Proper use of the 
right to petition Congress is helpful to both the citizen 
and the Congressman, and we certainly ought to be able 
to protect ourselves from abuse of the privilege by those 
who use means other than information to influence de- 
cisions. 

“Last but not least, a Congressman’s daily mail is 
a useful research device. He must distinguish, of course, 
between pressure mail as such, and mail which honestly 
calls his attention to facts which might have gone un- 
noticed. Many times a single letter from a person to be 
affected by a bill has called my attention to serious flaws 
or to merits which I might not have been familiar with. 

“Your editorial rightly points out the number of 
loopholes in laws and the number of bills never consid- 
ered, as examples for the need of improvement, but I am 
reminded of Daniel Webster’s speech in the Senate in 
which he remarked that ‘nothing will ruin the country 
if the people themselves will undertake its safety; and 
nothing can save it if they leave that safety in any hands 
but their own’. 

“Since becoming a member of Congress, I have 
been impressed with the truth of the fact that Congress 
is truly representative of the people who elect it. As a 
general rule, members of Congress are representative of 
the people who elect them and if there is a marked popu- 
lar approval of a bill among most of the people of the 
country, it usually will come before the Congress for de- 
bate. Many bills in which we might have a particular 
interest are permitted to die in committee, and much as 
we might wish it to be otherwise, it is usually because 
the popular sentiment is unclear or because there is 
general disinterest. 

“As you point out, the editorial could not discuss 
all the details involved, and this letter is under the same 
limitation. But I think it is a problem worthy of our 
serious discussion and of wide debate, and I want to 
commend you for taking a lead in bringing it to the front”. 

+ 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado: 

“Very precisely you have outlined the importance 
of Congress to such a Democracy as we are striving to 
maintain; quite accurately you have analyzed certain 
deficiencies; and quite properly you have suggested that 
something be done about it. 

“The Library of Congress has a limited research 
‘bureau, which within its limitation serves Congress well. 
If a senator or Congressman wants both sides of a ques- 
tion, this bureau will assemble the arguments pro and 
con intelligently and impartially. I think this service 
might be expanded tenfold to good advantage. 

“Congress has a technical joint committee on reve- 
nue problems. It serves both houses and turns out depen- 
dable fiscal data. It could be expanded with tremendous 
benefit. 

“There is one blind spot in the make-up of Con- 
gress: 75% of the work lies in the enactment of appro- 
priations. The two houses should have a joint committee 
on expenditures — call it a Legislative Bureau of the 
Budget, if you must, They ought to work the year around 
and ‘ride herd’ over an expenditure as it was being spent. 
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As it is, Congress appropriates by guess, just as it did 50 
years ago. Then the appropriations hovered around a 
billion — now they flutter around $70 billion, and that is 
something quite different. But Congress handles its prob- 
lems with the same machinery which it employed at the 
beginning of the century.” 
* 

Representative Abraham J. Multer, 13th District, New York: 

“I am sending you herewith a tearsheet from the 
Congressional Record showing a reprint of your editorial. 

“There isn’t any doubt that the principle you 
enunciate is an excellent one, and it should be imple- 
mented by legislation. I am sending 
you herewith a copy of my bill, H.R. 
525, intended to accomplish that 
purpose. 

“The administrative assistant 
must be the understudy of the Con- 
gressman and able to devote himself 
to a wide variety of subjects, dig- 
ging out the pertinent data for the 
Congressman with reference’ to 
specific subjects. 

“I do not believe that a mem- 
ber of the agricultural committee , 
should have a farmer on his staff, or REP. MULTER 
a member of the banking and currency committee a 
banker on his staff, and so on down the line. A Congress- 
man needs someone who can prepare information on sub- 
jects that do not come before his committee, rather than 
on subjects that do come before his committee. 

“They do need all the help they possibly can get, 
and they don’t get enough at the present time. Staff 
salaries on the House side are limited to a base salary 
of $5,000 per annum, and a gross of $8,492.02. The kind of 
an assistant we are talking about should command a 
salary of about $12,000 to $15,000 a year.” 


@ H.R.525 would authorize administrative assis- 
tants, salary maximum $8,400, for each House member, 
two assistants for the Speaker, majority leader and mino- 
rity leader. (See letter by Representative J. W. McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts, July issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, Page 30). — THe Epiror. 

* 





Representative W. F. Norrell, 6th District, Arkansas: 

“As a member of the House committee on appro- 
priations, I am more familiar with the needs of that 
committee. Under the procedure, we are not authorized 
to provide any appropriations for an item which is not 
authorized by law. We make appropriations (with very 
few exceptions) for no items for which there is not a 
request from the Bureau of the Budget. Preliminary to 
the receipt by our committee of the budget requests, the 
executive agencies have presented their estimates to the 
budget, the budget has considered them, and, if it ap- 
proves, sends the request to the committee in whole or in 
part. 

“In the 82nd Congress.I supported a bill, S.913, 
which passed the Senate but was defeated in the House, 
almost identical to the enclosed bill, S.833. I think it is a 
good bill, reserving unto the House its Constitutional 
jurisdiction over the financial matters of the government.” 


@ S.833, briefly, provides for a joint committee 
on the budget, made up of seven members of the House, 
seven of the Senate. Section 138 (i) provides “Profes- 
sional and technical employees of the joint committee 
***** shall have the right to examine the fiscal books, 
documents, papers, and reports of any agency of the U. 
S. government *****”, Its various provisions may pos- 
sibly answer the pressing need described by Senator 
Johnson, above. S.833 strengthens the function of the 
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comptroller general in respect to reducing government 
wasteful and extravagant practices, an objective advo- 
cated in THE INDEPENDENT BANKER in April 1953 (Pages 
47-48). — Tue Epiror. 


* 


Senator Margaret Chase Smith, Maine: 

“The joint committee proposed by S.833 would be 
assigned several major duties, performing a service for 
the legislative branch similar to that now performed by 
the Bureau of the Budget for the President. The joint 
committee would be required to inform itself on all as- 
pects of the annual budget requirements of the agencies 
of the government, to examine expenditure reports, and 
to investigate the details of federal operations in order 
that the appropriations committees might have full in- 
formation upon which to base their action on appropria- 
tion requests. 

“The joint committee would also be authorized to 
report and recommend appropriate legislative changes to 
standing jurisdictional committees and to call to the 
attention of such committees facts developed relative to 
wasteful practices and deviations from autherized pro- 
grams with a view to correcting them, and recommending 
cutbacks in programs where in the public interest. 

“The points you bring out in your editorial rela- 
tive to the value of qualified and trained professional 
staffs for Congressional committees as was contemplated 
by the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, are fully 
recognized by many members of Congress. I have been 
a strong advocate of this policy, and believe that proper 
staffing of committees of Congress, without partisan 
political considerations, would bring about greater im- 
provement in the legislative process. 

“An illustration of this principle is the staff of the 
Senate committee on government operations which was 
appointed in the 80th Congress. Except for resignations 
by two professional staff members to accept positions in 
private industry which carried emoluments in excess of 
the present salaries paid by the Congress, that staff has 
remained practically intact throughout the last four 
Congresses — two under Republican and two under Dem- 
ocratic control. 

“There can be little doubt that the experience and 
knowledge gained by the staff during the past seven years 
in analyzing and preparing essential data for the com- 
mittee, have resulted in improving and expediting action 
on legislative proposals developed by the committee, such 
as those I have outlined, and others dealing with reorgani- 
zations in the legislative and executive branches.” 

© 


Senator John W. Bricker, Ohio: 

“I agree with your plan insofar as it relates to the 
improvement and expansion of Congressional staffs. Al- 
though it may seem to be a minor matter, I believe that 
it is the lack of office space which 
has had a great deal to do with the 
failure to create Congressional staffs 
commensurate with the work loads of 
the Congress. 

“T am not sure that conduct- 
ing nationwide surveys and nation- 
wide public hearings on important 
legislative subjects would produce 
the desired result. There is a point 
beyond which the work of any mem- 
ber of Congress cannot be delegated. 
Today, a tremendous flow of highly 
informative material comes to the 
office of every member of Congress, but most of it must 
pass unnoticed simply because there is too little time to 
study it. 

“It seems to me that the only solution for obtain- 
ing a high order of Congressional efficiency is for the 
federal government to turn back to the states many of 
the powers that it has taken over in recent years.” 
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Representative Ralph W. Gwinn, 27th District, New York: 

“Our government will continue to grow worse un- 
less we redefine and reassert the Constitutional limita- 
tions on the functions of government. We now have gov- 
ernment free from restrictions and Constitutional controls 
that is utterly incomprehensible and unmanageable and 
out-of-control. So whatever professional staffs you might 
employ would worsen the situation, because each pro- 
fessional staff itself would be in the scramble to get more 
for its department, because the others are getting it for 
their departments, or responsible organized groups back 
home are each getting theirs because the others are get- 
ting theirs. 

“If we should have anything worse about the banks, 
then surely the one great monopoly to be feared is gov- 
ernment itself. It will control all banks, as it well-nigh 
does now. Surely, if we reduce the size and functions of 
government, it will have more time to keep law and order 
and to prosecute monopolies under the anti-trust law”. 

* 


Representative John V. Beamer, 5th District, Indiana: 

“Apparently you joined those of us who have been 
opposing the extreme concentration of authority in the 
Executive agencies, and especially in the Presidency of 
the United States. 

“It seems that the Constitution “of the United 
States rather clearly defines the limits of the authority 
in the three branches of the federal government. How- 
ever, for quite a number of years, we have seen a trend 
that would place all authority and supreme authority in 
the Executive department. I feel that this new Admin- 
istration is reversing this trend and will attempt to ge- 
cure the proper balance. 

“This brings up an important question: Should all 
agencies be under the Executive direction, or should there 
be proper ones under the direction of the Legislative 
branch? 

“This would involve the question which you asked 
and which you proposed. It certainly would be a great 
benefit and a wonderful assistance to all the committees 
and all the members of Congress, if they had available 
the technical assistance and the staff members which you 
have proposed in order to carefully and properly prepare 
necessary legislation. 

“This sometimes brings up another condition which 
corresponds to the one that you mentioned. If an agency, 
be it Executive or Legislative, is established, then should 
it have the final decision to make in various matters? 

“For example, the U. S. Tariff Commission has a 
staff of more than 200 experts. They study the tariff 
question from every possible point of view, and then 
make a recommendation or render a decision. However, 
in the past seven years the President of the United States 
reversed the decision of the Tariff Commission on numer- 
ous occasions. Even in this Administration, the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission has been reversed 
at least one time by the President. 

“It is possible that political implications and in- 
ternational involvements necessitated this reversal of 
opinions. However, does it not seem that if an agency 
is responsible for its work, there should be a certain 
amount of confidence expressed in it? If this is not pos- 
sible, then certainly it seems the time has come to change 
the personnel of these commissions or to establish new 
systems and new definitions of responsibility”. 

* 
Representative Graham A. Barden, 3rd District, North Carolina: 

“If you want to start a movement that would do 
more for Congress than anything I know, then it would 
be to bring about more efficiency in the departments of 
government and let public opinion force them to handle 
matters promptly, efficiently, and sensibly, and thereby 
remove from the backs of the Congressmen the burden 
of ‘being a glorified messenger boy, running around from 
department to department trying to get them to handle 
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a matter that should have been handled months ago. Or 
trying to get some department aide to assume the posi- 
ion of a public servant, rather than a little god in whom 
is vested a lot of power. 

“If this burden were removed from the average 
Congressional office, he would have at least from 50% to 
60% more of his time to devote to the proper and import- 
ant duties of his office; to wit: legislation. 

“It would only be necessary for you to view the 
mails of a Congressman for one week and see the hun- 
dreds of letters coming in . . . some from Servicemen’s 
wives whose allotment had failed to reach them for the 
last three to six months; requests for hardship discharges; 
complaints about inspectors; National Labor Relations 
Board problems; arranging for hearings before some one 
of the hundreds of boards and commissions; filing claims 
for veterans which should have been filed by the local 
contact, federally-paid representative, etc. 

“You would then wonder how a member of Con- 
gress ever gets as much time as he does to work with 
legislation and attend committee meetings. 

“The question immediately arises in your mind: 
Well, why not let your secretary do this? That would 
be wonderful, were it not for the fact that it is pretty 
generally known that a member of Congress gets quicker 
and better results than could his secretary. 

“All that should be necessary for the departments 
to act should be, first, that action should be taken on a 
matter supported by logic, good sense and reasoning, 
regardless of who it came from, whether it was his secre- 
tary or in a letter. 

“My many years’ service in Congress has forced 
me to the conclusion that more efficiency in the depart- 
ments will certainly mean more time for the Congress- 
men to be more efficient in their attending to that all- 
important matter of legislation”. 

* 


Senator Milton R. Young, North Dakota: 

“Apparently you have made a considerable study of 
legislative procedure and many of the attendant prob- 
lems. 

“The government of the United States has grown 
to such an extent that individual members of Congress, 
and particularly the senators from 
some of the larger, more populous 
states, do have very pressing prob- 
lems. It has become almost a super- 
human task for them. 

“Congress has made some pro- 
gress in recent years by way of pro- 
viding itself with more funds with 
which to secure and retain able staff 
members, both on the committees 
and in the individual members’ of- 
fices, There is much more to be de- 
sired, however. 

SEN. YOUNG “The average member of Con- 
gress still is unable, because of limited funds, to maintain 
the type of staff he should have to properly handle the 
many and varied problems encountered. I think you will 
understand that a member of Congress cannot possibly 
be well posted on all of the various features of many 
thousands of bills he is required to pass judgment upon, 
unless he has a highly competent and adequate staff.” 

* 





Representative George Meader, 2nd District, Michigan: 

“I have long favored expansion and strengthening 
of the staffs of the Congress. Enclosed are some tear- 
sheets from the Congressional Record containing remarks 
I have made on this subject on the floor of the House. 

“The elimination of the waste in government activ- 
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ities, or the decision as to which of various activities is 
more necessary and justifiable, can be accomplished in- 
telligently only if the Congress can examine such activi- 
ties in detail through the microscope of a competent in- 
vestigative instrument. Oherwise, legislators are inclined 
to rely on percentage cuts or be influenced by emotional 
generalities, rather than the sober analysis based upon 
facts.” 

@ Epiror’s Note: Following are condensations 
from Congressman Meader’s recent statements on the 
floor of the House. We regret that space limitations pre- 
vent our publishing his remarks more fully... . 

“T say that when Congress acts in ignorance of the 
facts, it acts weakly and ineffectively, and is not dis- 
charging its responsibility to the American people. It 
cannot legislate wisely without being informed, because 
without knowledge we just have to accept whatever is 
handed to us from the Administration without passing 
independent judgment unon it. 

“IT think there is altogether too little investigation 
in the Congress. The Congress ought to be much better 
staffed. Instead of having some 300 people to go out and 
find the facts on these important problems that we have 
to deal with, we ought to have many times that number. 

“As far as field investigations and junkets are 
concerned, I am somewhat tired of hearing the cry of 
economy raised against the Congress itself. When the 
Congress, through false economy, denies itself the means 
of getting the pertinent facts necessary to wise legisla- 
tion, the Congress is clipping its own strength. ***** 

“I think that when Congress starts limiting its 
own funds and economizing on itself, it is penny-wise 
and pound-foolish, because every penny we spend finding 
out about the government’s business, we return manyfold 
in savings to the American taxpayers.” 

* 


Senator Homer Ferguson, Michigan: 

“IT am greatly interested in your plan and think 
it has merit. In fact, Congressman Brown and I have put 
a bill into the legislative hopper 
which has been passed and sent to 
the President, to appoint a commis- 
sion to study the whole question of 
government. While it is not exactly 
what you have ir mind, it is one of 
the things we néed. 

“The idea is to go into the 
functions of government, not only to 
see what we can avoid doing down 
here in Washington which can be 
done better back home, but to look 
into the question of the creeping 
socialism which has taken place in 
this country. We need better staffs here in Washington, 
and we have labored hard to try to get them, but it is 
difficult for us to secure skilled men to come in and aid.” 


National Ganks and “Savings” 


Word comes at presstime that the New York state 
court of appeals has barred the use of the word “Savings” 
in the advertising of national banks. Defendant in a suit 
brought by the state was the Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square. 

Federal laws allow national banks to accept “‘sav- 
ings deposits” and pay interest thereon, but the court’s 
majority opinion held that state banking law prohibits 
any organization other than a savings bank or a savings 
and loan association from using the key word “Savings”. 
The decision will be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 
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“,.- Well done, 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY 






AMERICA” 


Secretary of the Treasury 


“Few things in America contribute more importantly to national security 
than the Payroll Savings Plan—the vehicle through which millions of 
employed men and women build security, counteract inflation and create 
a reserve of future purchasing power by their monthly investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. Credit for this outstanding influence in our lives 
is due largely to a team that is typically American... far-sighted business 
executives who have made the Payroll Savings Plan available to the 
employees of 45,000 companies ...8,000,000 Payroll Savers... pub- 
lishers of more than 500 business magazines and the management of the 
other advertising media who contribute generously of their space and 
time...the Advertising Council and advertising agencies who give 
freely of their skills. To these and to all who have a part in building the 
Payroll Savings Plan, the U. S. Treasury Department welcomes this 
opportunity to say, “ Well done, America.” 





Do you know— 


» on May 1, 1953, the cash value of Series E Bonds out- 
standing—the kind bought by Payroll Savers—reached a 
new record high—$35.5 billion—$1 billion more than the 
value of E Bonds held on May 1, 1951, when E Bonds com- 


menced to mature. 


« cash sales of Savings Bonds, all series, during the first 
four months of 1953 totaled $1,741,273,000—22% above 
those of the first four months of 1952. 


- of the approximately $6.7 billion E Bonds which had 
come due up to the end of April, 1953, $5.1 billion, or 
75% were retained by their owners beyond maturity. 


+ every month, nearly 8,000,000 Payroll Savers purchase 
about $160,000,000 in Series E Bonds. 


For assistance in installing a Payroll Savings Plan, or 
building participation in an existing Plan, write to Savings 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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-+- Exploring the 


mre MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK 
of Minneapolis 


Marquette is isa inte bank, in the sense that our 
banking transactions are in 

sufficient volume to warrant 

specialized departments 

properly manned and 

equipped. These de- 

partments, sqme de- 

voted solely to corre- 

spondent bank activi- 

ties, are headed by 

experts whose counsel 

i _ _ and services areat your 
#7 Rest command when you 
work with Marquette. 





Strone 


iceeiaied isa ee eit: Resources, capital 
structure and reserves are ample. Even more 
important is our banking policy that has seen 
Marquette grow steadily through two world 
oni wars and several depressions. When you 
choose Marquette you are sure of sound bank- 
€ ing practices and financial strength. 


Small enough to t 


Most of all, sieneiiie is a friendly bank. 
Whether you drop in just to pass the time, or 
to seek help in financing a large industrial 
operation, you’ll be greeted with a smile. Your 
banking affairs will be handled speedily and 
accurately. You’ll enjoy doing business at 
Marquette: large enough to give you the 
service you require, strong enough to help 
you, and yet, still your kind of a friendly, 
personal bank. 
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